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PREFATORY NOTE 


HE substance of the following pages was 

originally given, in the form of lectures, to 
students of philosophy at Oxford. It has been 
entirely recast and rewritten, as well as added to, but 
my object is the same, viz., a simple, plain exposi- 
tion of the philosophic teaching of T. H. Green. | 
Such an exposition ought to have a certain value 
of its own, but my real motive is to help the 
younger student to “read Green” for himself. In 
the ordinary course of tutorial work it has been 
found that, to many men, Green is not easy read- 
ing. The sterling honesty which made him so 
anxiously painstaking in writing his sentences, lest 
they should express more than seemed to him 
the exact truth, has, for its effect, that the reader 
experiences something of the same mental effort. 
Those who felt his personal influence need no 
further help or stimulus in reading his books, but 
men who only know Green through his writings, 
and perhaps, as yet, scarcely realise the importance 
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of the questions under discussion, sometimes find 
his thorough and exhaustive method of treatment 
a little too difficult for them. The result is too 
often a superficial and second-hand acquaintance 
with his supposed views, The loss is incalculable. 
Opinions may differ as to the value of Green’s 
conclusions, or even the cogency of his reasoning, 
but no one can question the benefit to be derived } 
from a thorough study of his teaching. His is, 
perhaps, the only modern philosophy of life which 
is, at once, complete and consistent—which derives 
and justifies both moral responsibility in the present, 
and hope for the future, from a rigorously scientific . 
metaphysic. 

It is solely in the belief that a short, eat 
forward account of Green’s method of working, 
with the results thereby arrived at, may indirectly 
help to promote the study of his writings, that 
these few pages have been written. 


Lrncotn CoLiece, OxFORD, 
January, 1856. 
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* function, or object, served by law, 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY 


[fF a phrase be sought with which to sum up 

Professor Green’s general position in regard to 
life and its problems, it would be difficult to find 
one more fitting than Aristotle’s duty evepryera, 
Not in wisdom merely, or in potential capacity, 
but in actually living his life, does Green hold 
that true well-being for a man is to be found. To 
discover and to demonstrate in what true human 
well-being consists is the highest intellectual object 
for man, and is specially the aim which philosophy 
should set before itself ; to realise this discovery 
in civic life is the one practical function of the 
good citizen. Thus Green’s primary aim is Moral 
and Political Philosophy, of which the latter! is 


* Cf. Works ii. p. 335. ‘‘My purpose is to consider the moral 
or by the system of rights and 
obligations which the Stete enforces, and, in so doing, to discover the 
true ground, or justification, for obedience to law.” 

Lbid. -p. 334, Nettleship’s note. Civil institutions are ‘regarded 
as the external expression of the moral Progress of mankind, and as 


- Supplying the material through which the idea of perfection must 


be realised,” 


v 
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only the application to facts of social life, under 
definite circumstances, of the truths arrived at by 
ithe former. 

But before a theory of L£¢thics is possible, a 
preliminary task must be fulfilled. It is in vain 
to answer the question, “What ought the good 
citizen to do?” until the prior question, “What 
is a citizen, both in himself and in his énviron- 
ment?”! has been dealt with. “Some conclusion 
in regard to the relation between man and nature 

. must be arrived at, before we can be sure 
that any theory of Ethics .... is other than 
wasted labour,” is Green's explanation of the fact , 
that the first book of his Ethical Treatise consists 
of pure Metaphysics. And Green had a special 
and pressing necessity for this preliminary inquiry. 
Current English philosophy seemed to have reduced 
man to a “being who is simply a result of natural 
forces,”* which, as a necessary consequence, involves 
the reduction of the theoretical part of Moral 
Philosophy to a natural science, and the abolition 
of the practical or preceptive part altogether. A 
theory of conduct is unmeaning, if conduct itself 
is impossible; and equally unmeaning is it to bid 
a being to conform to certain n-tural laws, if he 
is simply a result of their operation. A new 
“Critical Philosophy” is needed, which shall ask, 


1 Proleg. to Ethics, § §2. 
* Proleg. § 7. 
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“Is man simply a ‘natural’ product in this sense?” 
Can what we call science, ze, the experience of 
connected matters of fact, be explained, if man is 
nothing but a number of such matters of fact, or 
their result? Is there not involved in knowledge 
a principle which is not! “natural,” but “ spiritual ”? 
These questions must be first settled if our labour, 
as moralists, is not to be profitless. 

Hence, Green’s philosophy begins with Meta- 
physics, and is based entirely upon Metaphysics, 
It is to this that its entire consistency is due. 

As far as possible, without pre-supposition, he 
carefully, scientifically, thoroughly, reasons out an 


answer to the question, “What is the nature of 


man?” From that he deduces his doctrine of 
man's épyov—of what man ought to do, and this, 
again, he uses as a criterion of the moral progress, 
or condition, of political society at any time, 
regarding civic and social institutions as the 
objective expression of moral ideas, and the 
concrete body with which the Moral Ideal is 
to be clothed. 

Green’s Metaphysical, Moral, and Political Philo- 
sophy thus form one whole, and offer a theory of 
life not only complete, in the sense of covering 
all the ground, but consistent with itself through- 
out. More directly, if not more definitely, than, 
perhaps, in any other modern writer, the whole 

1 Vide note at end of chapter, 


—<——— 
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work stands, or falls, with the metaphysical basis. 
The first question to ask, then, is what is this 
Metaphysic—in its method and in its results? 


Note on Gréen’s use of the words “natural” 9, 
“spiritual.” The sense in which Green uses the word 
“Nature,” is that common to ordinary men of science, 
and to empirical teachers in philosophy, viz: “The 
object of possible experience; the connected order of 
knowable facts or phenomena.” This is obviously a very, 
if not the most, convenient use of a word which, though 
full of ambiguity, cannot be avoided in philosophic 
writing. The difference between Green and the Empiri- 
cists, and the necessity for employing the word “ spiritual,” 
arises as follows :—They use the word “ Nature,” not only 
legitimately, as = phenomena of consciousness, but also 
illegitimately, as = everything revealed to us in science, 
whether properly described as phenomena or not. Hence 
one of two unsatisfactory results. Either (1) the very 
question of Metaphysics is begged, to begin with; or | 
(2) the word Nature covers both “phenomena,” and 
certain other elements necessary to the existence of 
phenomena, but very different in kind. The confusion 
of thought thus arising, is obvious and fatal. Green 
avoids this confusion by refusing to employ “nature” 
or “natural” for anything beyond phenomena in the 
accepted scientific sense. This is what he means by say- 
ing (¢g., Proleg. § 52) “Nature implies something other 
than itself, as the condition of its being what it is.” 
Something “other,” that is, from “nature,” as Sensa- 
tionalism uses the term; not “other” from nature, as 
Aristotle or Plato would use it. The following quota- 
tion from Proleg. § 54, explains his choice of the word 
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“ spiritual ” :—* Nature in its reality, or in order to be 
what it is, implies a principle which is not natural, By 
calling the principle not natural, we mean that it is 
neither included among the phenomena which, through 
its presence to them, form a nature, nor consists in 
their series, nor is itself determined by any of the 
relations which it constitutes among them. .... We are 
most safe in calling it spiritual, because . . - . We are 
warranted in thinking of it as a self-distinguishing 
consciousness. In calling it supernatural, we run the 
risk of misleading, and being misled, for we suggest a 
relation between it and nature of a kind which has 
really no place except within nature, as a relation of 
phenomenon to phenomenon. We convey the notion 
that it is above or beyond or before nature, that it is 
a cause of which nature is the effect, a substance of 
which the changing modes constitute nature; while, in 
truth, all the relations so expressed are relations which, 
indeed, but for the non-natural self-conscious subject, 
would not exist, but which are not predicable of it” 
This passage will show, among other things, that in 
introducing the word “spirit,” he is not (as certain critics 


have said) trying to put us off with “theological 
mysteries.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE METHOD OF METAPHYSIC 


AKING his stand upon the scientific axiom 
that the ultimate evidence for the presence, or 
action, of anything, lies in results inexplicable with- 
out it, Green argues throughout from Effect to 
Cause.! The “effect,” or result, investigated in Meta- 
physics, is “that which exists,” and the only “thing 
which exists” for a man necessarily and certainly to 
begin with, is that of which he is directly conscious 
in his individual self. In practical life we assume 
the existence of much else besides—an objective 
world, other selves, and so forth— but the only 
scientific basis we have, strictly speaking, is that 
of which we are conscious. Hence, “What are - 
the facts of my own individual consciousness?” 
and “What is the simplest explanation I can give 
of the origin of these facts?” are the two primary 
questions of Metaphysics. 
This method of investigation Green uses both 
positively and negatively ; that is to say, he employs 
it directly to obtain all the results achievable from 


1 Proleg. f. § 73- 
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its legitimate sphere of operation, but refuses to 
advance one step beyond this sphere. He tries to 
analyse, by direct introspection, the nature of his 
own mind. What does this consist of? What 
operations does it seem to perform? What is the 
method of these operations? What the material 
operated upon? These are the questions first 
asked, followed, naturally, by the further question, 
What is pre-existently necessary in order that 
these things can be? and, What is the simplest 


-expression which can be given to it? The necessity 


of a metaphysical, or scientific conception, means 
that without it we cannot explain some fact of 
our consciousness, some constituent in what we call 
our experience! We are entitled to hold as 
necessarily true whatever is required to explain this 
experience, and only what is so required. To take 
less is to give up our birthright, to demand more 
is to unjustifiably arrogate to ourselves what we 
have no right to at all. Hence, while asking 
continually “What” and “How,” Green definitely 
refuses to raise the question “ Why.” The ultimate 
explanation of anything, possible to us, can never 
transcend the “facts as we know them,” together 
with what is logically involved in these facts. One 


law of nature is explained by reference to, or 


resolution into, other laws; one. part of nature is, 
or may be, explained in terms of other parts, by 
' Proleg. of. § 14. 
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means of its relations to other parts—but nature 
itself, as a whole, cannot be explained. “The old 
question, Why God made the world, has never 
been answered, nor will be. We know not why the 
world should be; we only know that there it is.”? 
Interpretatio Nature is the very kernel of Green’s 
method, which ruthlessly thrusts aside anticipationes 
in any form. Whatever results upon “the best 
analysis we can make of our experience” must be 
loyally accepted; anything not so justified has no 
claim upon us as intelligent beings. 

The final outcome of this method of inquiry is 
the establishment of the three cardinal points—self, 
cosmos, God; but before passing on to consider the 
reasoning by which these three factors are proved 
necessary to the explanation of our experience, it 
is important to dwell for a moment upon a matter 
cognate to this question of “ Method,” viz. Green’s 
attitude to Evolution. 

. From the time when men began consciously to 

distinguish between the growth of anything and its 
completed state, that is from the time of Aristotle 
downwards, there has been a tendency to divide 
into two schools of thought, according to the way 
in which the relation between “development” and 
“essential nature” is conceived. In Aristotle the 
question is raised in the simple form—are we to 
explain ovcla by yéveots, Or vice versa? In modern 

1 Proleg. § 100, of. § 174. 
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times the question is essentially the same, but deep- 
ened in importance by the doctrine of Biological 
Evolution. Admitting the historical fact of change, 
of growth, of development, are we to look backward 
or forward for explanation? Is man a product of 
these historical processes in time, to be explained 
simply by reference to them, or are these antecedent 
stages themselves to be explained as a “ progress” 
towards what he is now, or, rather, towards a final 
ideal not yet realised, but the nature of which is ) 
the key to his historical development in time? In 
language as clear and emphatic as that of Aristotle, 
Green asserts the latter doctrine—yéveots exists only 
for the sake of ovcia, not ducia for the sake of 
yéveots. The history of the world is that of an 
intelligent progress, not that of a purposeless 
series of materially-caused changes. The only “ex- 
planation” admissible of man must be derived 
directly from an analysis of what he is now, and 
no account of his history, which derives him from 
elements incapable of functions he now is found to 
be capable of, can be accepted as complete. “If 
there are reasons for holding that man, in respect 
of his animal nature, is descended from “mere” 
animals—animals in whom the functions of life and 
sense were not organic to the eternal or distinc- 
tively human consciousness—this does not affect 
our conclusion in regard to the consciousness of 


1 Cf. Arist. De Part. An. 640° 18. 
B 
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which, as he now is, man is the subject, a con- _ 
clusion founded on analysis of what he now is and 
does.” } 

Green does not deny—he fully admits—that man 
has biologically a history; but he protests against 
any explanation, biological or other, which cannot 
account for the facts, or, worse still, which confuses 
a function with the organ through which that func- 
tion realises itself. “To say that man in himself 4 
is in part an animal, or product of nature, on the 
ground that the consciousness which distinguishes 
him is realised through natural processes, is not 
more true than to say that an animal is in part a 
machine, because the life which distinguishes it has 
mechanical structures for its organs... . . The con- 
stituent elements of an organism can only be truly 
and adequately conceived as rendered what they 
are by the end realised through the organism.”? 
The “end” in man being that of a self-conscious 
intelligence, which “mere” animals do not, according 
to biology, possess, it follows that, “in strict truth, 
the man who knows, so far from being an animal 
altogether, isnot an animal at all, or even in part.” 
The difference between “change, and the intelligent 
consciousness or knowledge of change,” is “absolute”; 
and we are thus precluded “from tracing any de- 
velopment of the one into the other, if development . 
implies any identity of principle between the germ 

1 Proleg. § 83. 2 Ibid. §79. 
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and the developed outcome.” ori yap é€ évreAexéra 
Ovros TavTa Ta yuyvopueva.? 

On the other, hand, it must be carefully noted j . 
that Green’s method is not “Teleological” in any | 
bad sense. The knowledge of that “end,” in refer- 
ence to which evolution must be explained, is derived 
solely and rigorously from the “analysis of what man 
now is and does.” Jnterpretatio, not Anticipatio, is 
still the keynote. That all knowledge comes from 
experience® is a doctrine Green holds as firmly as 
any “Empiricist "—that all philosophy, metaphysical 
or moral, must be based upon the answer to the 
question, “What is experience?” is the fundamental 
assumption of all his teaching. 


1 Proleg. § 84. 
® Arist. De Anim. iii, 7. 


* Cf Works, vol. i. p. 376, “The fact that there is a real ex- 
ternal world, of which, through feeling, we have a determinate 
experience, and that in this experience all our knowledge of nature 
is implicit, is one which no philosophy disputes, The idealist merely 
asks for a further analysis of a fact which he finds so far from simple,” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RESULTS OF METAPHYSIC 


§ 1. GENERAL STATEMENT 


eee oe as opposed to disintegration, 
is the striking characteristic of Green’s meta- 
physic. “That which is” is a whole, not an aggve- 
gate; an organic complex of parts, not a mechanical 
mass. This “whole” is not material, but spiritual 
—a world of “thought relations.” Described in the 
order of our knowledge, it consists of three main 
facts—(1) self, (2) cosmos, (3) God. 

(1) The self=the individual person—self-conscious, 
self-reflecting, self-objectifying ; in contact with, but 
distinguishing itself from, the world, which becomes 
gradually revealed to it. 

(2) The cosmos = the objective world—intelligible, 
spiritual ; one organic, inter-related whole, of which ° 
each part exists, and exists only, in relation to the 
other parts; wherein is nothing except the work 
of the mind; a world of (ééa, not of material 
things. 
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(3) God = the eternal and universal consciousness, 
for whom this whole exists, of whom it is the ob- 


jective manifestation, through whom it has come’ 


into being, and of whom we are “modes,” owing 
our very existence as rational beings to our par- 
_ taking in the “divine nature,” which uses the animal 
organism as its “vehicle.” In slightly different 
language, and arranged in the order! of existence, 
we may say that the Universe consists of God, who 
is Spirit, Creator, and Sustainer of all that exists ; 
the world, which is His ideas made manifest; our- 
selves, who are His children, partakers in His nature, 
and so capable of understanding the world, which 
is His handiwork ; capable also of realising in action 


1 It is important not to confuse this order with that of our know- 
ledge, mentioned just above, The case for the whole of Green’s 
philosophy stands or falls with the correctness of his theory of the 
Self or Zgo. Hence, the one serious attack upon Green (for which 
see chap. vii., “Green and his critics ”) has for its main thesis the 
supposed unjustifiable and illegitimate use of this conception, Self. 
It must not be supposed that this ‘ Self” is the keynote, or central 
Principle, of Green’s philosophic system as a whole. That lies in his 
theory of Reality, as a spiritual cosmos, implying and manifesting 
an Eternal Consciousness (God). To this “Whole” we human in- 
dividuals are not (as far as we know) necessary. It might do equally 
well without us. But Green’s conception of the Self is the foundation 
upon which the establishment and proof of his whole system rests, 
The ‘‘Self” is the one fact we necessarily start with, the primary 
" fact we have to explain. This Green attempts to do by asking what 
is logically necessary to the existence of the Self, as its nature reveals 
itself to us on analysis, Hence our order is Self, Cosmos, God; but 


in order of existence (or from the point of view of omniscience) it 
would be God, Cosmos, Self. 
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something of the creative energy of Him who zs 
what we may Jdecome. 

This doctrine, stated baldly thus, seems a startling 
result to obtain from an “analysis of the facts of 
my consciousness”; but it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that Green rests his case solely on 
evidence so obtained. If this doctrine be true, he 
holds, we can explain man as we find him; without _ 
it we cannot. In his own words (spoken more 
particularly with reference to the relation of the 
human self to God) “Proof of such a doctrine, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, from the nature of 
the case; there cannot be. It is not a truth deduc- 
ible from other established or conceded truths. It 
is not a statement of an event or matter of fact, 
that can be the object of experiment or observation. 
It represents a conception to which no perceivable 
or imaginable object can possibly correspond, but 
one that affords the only means by which, reflecting 
on our moral and intellectual experience conjointly, 
taking the world and ourselves into account, we 
can put the whole thing together, and understand 
how (not why, but ow) we are and do, what we 
consciously are and do. Given this conception, and 
not without it, we can at any rate express that 
which, it cannot be denied, demands expression— 
the nature of man’s reason and man’s will; of human 
progress and human shortcoming; of the effort after 

1 Cf. Proleg. § 187. 
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good, and the failure to gain it; of virtue and vice, 
in their connection and in their distinction, in their 
essential opposition, and in their no less essential 
unity.” 

Before considering the three parts of this doctrine 
separatcly, it will be convenient to state, in baldest 
outline, the chain of reasoning by which it is sup- 
ported. 

(1) Self-reflection shows us that the simplest 
elements—those of sense perception—into which we 
can analyse our experience are such that they pre- 
suppose the work of the mind; they are voyra, 
spiritual or mental elements, not elements of feeling. 
They exist, further, not in isolation, separately, but 
in relation; having, in fact, no reality except what 
they possess in reference to each other and to the 
self, which is conscious of them. The very meaning 
of a “fact of consciousness” involves inter-relation 
—a multiplicity in unity. 

(2) This characteristic of the “content” of know- 
ledge implies that the object of knowledge, as it 
exists before any given individual mind comes to 
know it, must be of the same spiritual nature, other- 
wise it would not be knowable or intelligible—would 
not be an “object of knowledge” at all. In other 
words, we are driven to the conception that Reality 
= not only the self of which I am directly conscious, 
but also an intelligible universe, 


1 Proleg. § 174, 
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(3) This latter fact, the intelligible universe— 
seeing that obviously I did not make it, but was 
born into it—implies in its turn a Creator, who is 
a Self-conscious Intelligence in the same sense that 
I am a self-conscious intelligence. In Him the 
“idea of the human spirit is completely ‘realised,” 
but free from human limitations. He is Eternal, 
Universal, Omniscient! 

These three cardinal features of Green's meta- - 
physical doctrine must now be considered separately. 


§ 2. THE SELF 


Man has a Self, and is conscious of it. This is 
the point of departure for all idealist philosophy, 
the one explicit assumption? which Kantism — 
whether new or old—makes. The primary and 
fundamental characteristic of man is Self-conscious- 
ness, and the question, “What is the Self?” or 
“What is man in himself?” mast refer, in the 
first instance, to this special characteristic. In an 


1 Proleg. § 187. 

* It is sometimes urged that Neo-Kantism, at any rate, assumes 
something further, viz.: That a ‘‘hopeless dualism” (as, ey., the 
belief in the ultimate reality of both mind and matter) is self-contra- 
dictory and untenable. The charge, even if true, cannot be limited to 
Neo-Kantians, but in no case is it worth serious refutation, for upon it 
no scientific or philosophic doctrine has ever been based. It is little 
more than a pious opinion, which gives encouragement to the inquirer 
after that ‘‘explanation which must exist somewhere,” even if out of 
present reach, 
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important passage in the Prolegomena to Ethics, 
Green states his position clearly, as follows :—! 


“The question whether a man himself, or in 
himself, is a natural or animal being, can only 
mean whether he is so in respect of that which 
- renders him conscious of himself. There is no 
sense in asking what anything # sése/f is, if it has 
no self at all. That which is made what it is 
wholly by relations to other things, neither being 
anything but their joint result, nor distinguishing 
itself from them, has no self to be enquired about. 
Such is the case with all things in inorganic nature. 
Of them, at any rate, the saying, Natur hat weder 
Kern noch Schale, is true, without qualification. 
The distinction between inner and outer, between 
what they are in themselves and what they are 
in relation to other things, has no application to 
them. In an organism, on the other hand, the 
distinction between its relations and itself does 
appear. The life of a living body is not, like 
the wont a moving body, simply the joint 
result of its relations to other things. It modifies 
those relations, and modifies them through a 
nature not reducible to them, not constituted by 
their combination. Their bearing on it is different 
from what it would be if it did not live; and 
there is so far a meaning in saying that the 


1 Proleg. § 80. 


a 
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organism is something in itself other than what 
its relations make it—that, while it is related to 
other things according to mechanical and chemical 
laws, it has itself a nature which is not mechanical 
or chemical. There is a significance, accordingly, 
in the enquiry what this nature in itself is, which 
there is not in the same enquiry as applied to 
anything that does not live. But the living body 
does not, as such, present its nature to itself ing 
consciousness. It does not consciously distinguish 
itself from its relations. Man, on the other hand, 
does so distinguish himself, and his doing so is 
his special distinction. The enquiry, therefore, 
what he in himself is, must refer, not merely to 
a character which he has as more, and other, than 
a joint result of relations to other things—such 
a character he has as simply living—but to the 
character which he has as consciously distinguish- 
ing himself from all that happens to him.” This . 
“character” excludes, at once, all theories which 
attempt to explain the Ego as a series of states 
of consciousness, 

Between change and the consciousness of change, 
there is an absolute difference. Man's self-con- 
sciousness is his punctum stans- through which he 
is conscious of becoming, of a personal history, of 
an order of time, and which, consequently, can- 
not be identified with a moment, or series of 
moments, in that order. It is in Aristotle’s language 
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Gpryjs-! What then, exactly, is this “Self,” and 
what are its functions? 

To answer this question it is necessary to go 
beyond, not only the negative quality the Self 
possesses of being distinct from a series of states 
of consciousness, but also the more positive 
character it has as a point of reference in know- 
ledge. The Kantian description of the Ego as 
the “unity of apperception”— the logical head- 
centre, so to speak, to which each successive state 
of consciousness is referred —leaves it, after all, 
without any definite quality or content. But we 
cannot treat it so, as if it were a mere logical 
necessity. We must examine the Self in its daily 
operations. We must ask what is meant by such 
phrases as: I feel—I think—I know. This opens 
up a lengthy vista of psychological investigation, 
but fortunately the enquiry is, for Green, much 
simplified by two facts in the history of philosophy, 
viz: That, by universal consensus, mental faculties 
or functions have been classified as “higher” and 
“lower,” and, secondly, that all modern (at least) 
materialistic or empirical attacks upon idealism, 
turn upon the assumption that the “higher” (the 
specially human) faculties are derivable, step by 
step, through the “lower,” from elementary forms 
of unconscious organic life, and can be explained 
as developments of these by natural laws — can 

1 Cf. De An. iii. 4. 
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be satisfactorily treated, in fact, as natural results 
of natural operations. If we take, then, man as 
he now is, and ask, What are the constituent 
elements of the “lowest” human faculty he 
possesses, as such, we gain a great double advan- 
tage. We confine the controversy to the analysis 
of an act which “no one doubts he can perform,” 
and we are in a position to say that whatever 
is found to be true of this “lowest” function, is 
@ fortiori true of the higher. 

The act which Green takes as one “which it 
is not doubted that we perform,”! is the act of 
sense perception. What are the constituents 
necessarily involved in a simple act of sense 
presentation? It is very commonly supposed that 
such an act is merely a change produced in “our 
sensibility” by some external object. Perceptions 
are regarded as separate, particular, mental phe- 
nomena—a series of states of our consciousness 
produced by objects which exist quite otherwise 
than in and for consciousness. But a “change in 
our. consciousness,” as a psychical fact, must not 
be confused with “that which we perceive” as an 
apprehended fact. It is true that perception is 
necessarily connected with a sense stimulus—a 
sensation—that there can be no perception without 
(in Locke's words) “actual present sensation,” and 
this truth has led to the common confusion of 


* Cf, Proleg. $§ 59-65. 
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the “exciting cause of sensation and the per- 
ceived object ; which again leads to an extrusion of 
the perceived object from the consciousness in 
which perception consists, and to the view of it 
as an external something to which perception is 
related, as an occurrence to its cause.”! But take, 
as. a concrete illustration, anything ordinarily 
described as a perceived object—this flower, this 
dog—what are the constituent elements? Let an 
accepted representative (Mr. Lewes) of the em- 
pirical psychologists answer, “Our perception of 
an animal, or a flower, is the synthesis of all the 
sensations we have had of the object in relation 
to our several senses.” This synthesis is that of 
a self-conscious subject, which distinguishes itself 
at the moment, both from the feelings of which 
it is conscious, and from their occurrence, as a. fact, 
at the time. It is not a synthesis of feelings 
caused by the action of external irritants on the 
nervous system. It is, of course, necessary to a 
perception of colour, that there should be “a 
stimulus of the optic nerve by a particular 
vibration of ether,” but “that vibration is not the 
object perceived in the perception of the colour.” 
If we try to analyse a perception into “data of 
feeling,” and show how a complex sensation is 
made up of these data, we are not analysing an 
“act of perception” at all. 


t Proleg. § $9. 
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Perception! consists in the presentation to itself, 
by a self-conscious subject, of qualities having certain 
relations to its sense faculties, as such, and of the 
occurrences of these relations here and now. Indeed, 
“a sensation excited by an external irritant is not 
a perception of the irritant, or (by itself) of anything 
at all; every object we perceive is a congeries of 
related facts, of which the simplest component no 
_ less than the composite whole, requires, in order to its 
presentation, the action of a principle of conscious- 
ness, not itself subject to conditions of time, upon 
successive appearance, such action as may hold the 
appearances together without fusion in an appre- 
hended fact.”? 

A perceived object is an apprehended fact, it is 
a synthesis of relations in consciousness, and the 
consciousness is a self-distinguishing consciousness 


1 Cf. Works, vol. i: p. 443. ‘‘ The relation which constitutes or 
determines the event is not an event itself; if there were nothing but 
events passing in time, there could be no relations. The mere relation 
of sequence between any events would not be possible if there were 
no unit, other than the events and not passing with them, through 
relation to which they are related to each other, and the same is even 
more plainly true of those more concrete relations from which events 
derive their real character. That psychical events, then, really are 
knowable relations, or (more properly) that the reality of every such 
event lies in a knowable relation, is not in dispute. The point is that 
they are so only in virtue of something else which cannot be an event, 
and which no account of events in the way of feeling explains to us, 
but which alone renders possible the synthesis of one order of events 
as motion, of another as a nervous system, and the relation of one 
with the other.” ® Proleg. § 64. 
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which keeps distinct the self and the various elements 
of the “object,” though holding all together in the 
unity of the act of perception. 

The nature then of this “lowest” form of human 
knowledge is that it is a synthesis of relations 
possible only to, and existing only for, a self-con- 
sciousness which cannot be any of the things so 
synthesised—any one (or sum total) of a series of 
phenomena recognised as such. What is true of per- 
ception is true @ fortiort of conception and other 
“higher” forms of knowledge. As a fact, no one 
denies that knowledge proper (érior}un) is, as such, 
“out of time,” and consists in an ideal inter-related 
whole. The mistake of the empiricists consists in 
trying to develop this mental structure out of data 
which do not contain, even in germ, the elements 
confessedly existing in the completed whole. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that human ex- 
perience consists, not of chemical or physical 
processes in an animal organism, but of ‘¢hese 
processes recognised as such. This “recognition” 
cannot arise out of, or be any one of, these processes. 
It cannot be made up of materials differing in kind 
from itself. Ex nthilo nihil fit, and the lowest form 
in which strictly human experience is found is 
already a consciousness of change. Instead of our 
self-consciousness pre-supposing for its explanation 
some prior phenomena, the truth is that the fact of 
there being phenomena for us, necessarily involves 
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a pre-existing self-consciousness, or its faculty. It 
is in this. reference that Kant’s doctrine of the 
“synthetic unity of apperception” is so true. With- 
out this spiritual, unifying, relating principle—the 
self—there is no “experience” at all. Nothing can 
be known by help of reference to the unknown. To 
explain, with empirical materialism, human ex- 
perience by reference to “matter and motion” is a 
votepoy mporepov. Even if matter and motion have 
an “existence in themselves,” it is not by such 
matter and motion that the function of the soul can 
be explained, but by matter and motion as far as 
known to us, and these consist solely in relations 
between the objects of that connected consciousness 
we call experience. Unrelated sense particulars are 
for us nothing. Even the current phrase “know- 
ledge is of phenomena” bears witness to the fact, that 
for us nothing exists but a “cosmos of experience” 
in consciousness. 

If this is so, what produces the strong dislike to 
idealism? If human knowledge is knowledge (and 
all science makes that assumption), and consists of 
a world of thought relations, why shrink from the 
logical, necessary consequence, that reality, the object 
of knowledge, consists in thought relations—is 
ideal, not material? The explanation lies in the 
common and deeply-rooted assumption that the 
“work of the mind” is something we do arbitrarily 

3 Proleg. §9. 
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for ourselves, so that, almost instinctively, common 
sense habitually opposes “the real” to “what is in 
consciousness.” A “mere idea”! becomes the con- 
ventional expression for that which is unreal. Yet 
Locke (equally with Green) holds the doctrine that 
“all we know” is the work of the mind, and that the 
work of the mind=“relations.” The question then 
as to the truth of Idealism takes the shape, “Is this 
work of the mind ours in an arbitrary sense, and so 
necessarily opposed to “the real,” or is it objectively 
unalterable and true of “the real”? This takes us 
to the second part of Green’s doctrine—the spiritual 
nature of the objective world. 


§ 3. THE OBJECTIVE WORLD 


In the last section we saw that the various philo- 
sophical schools agree with Green in holding that 
human knowledge is the work of the mind, and that 
the work of the mind consists solely in “relations.” 
Perception and conception alike consist in the 
presentation to, or the holding together in, conscious- 
ness of a multiplicity in unity, an “ideal” whole of 
parts; the explanation of any one of which consists , 
in reference to the other parts. The important 
question thus arises, Does this fact guarantee, or 
does it destroy, the possibility of knowledge properly 
so-called? In other words, Is this ideal cosmos of 
experience objectively real? Is the world as we 


* Of. Proleg. §§ 20-3: 
Cc 
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know it identical (as far as it goes) with the world 
as it is? Can we get through to “reality,” or must 
we remain for ever unable to pierce the barrier of 
‘ phenomena,” of mere appearance. 

Green approaches this question indirectly by 
dealing first with the common view that the two 
things—the world as we know it, and the world as 
it is—are not identical, and considering the conse- 
quences. As typical, though widely differing, repre- 
sentatives of this view, Green takes two thinkers— 
Locke, representing “the traditional philosophy of 
common sense,” and. Kant, author of the famous 
doctrine that for us “understanding makes nature,” 
These philosophers, though diametrically opposed 
in their original respective attitudes towards the 
theory of knowledge, yet agree in the conclusion 
that the “work of the mind” does not give us “the 
real.” In both cases Green shows that the separation 
of “nature” from the work of the mind, not 
only leads to a hopeless dualism from which even 
“common sense” revolts, but is itself due to 
assumptions which, strictly speaking, beg the very 
question in dispute. 

Let us take them in order :— 

(1) Locke. No one is more emphatic than Locke 
in opposing what is real to what we “make for 
ourselves,”! the work of nature to the work of the 
mind. Simple ideas or sensations we certainly do 

1 Proleg. § 20. 
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not “make for ourselves,” They therefore, and the 
matter supposed to cause them, are, according 
to Locke, real. But relations are neither simple 
ideas, nor their material archetypes. They there- 
_ fore, as Locke explicitly. holds, fall under the head 
of the work of the mind, which is opposed to the 
real, But if we take him at his word, and exclude 
from what we have considered real all qualities 
constituted by relation, we find that none are left. 
Without relation, any simple idea would be undis- 
tinguished from other simple ideas, undetermined 
by its surfounding in the cosmos of experience. It 
would thus be unqualified itself, and consequently 
could afford no qualification of the material arche- 
type, which yet, according to Locke, we only know 
through it, or, if otherwise, as the subject of those 
“primary qualities” which demonstrably consist in 
relations. In short, the admission of the antithesis 
between the real and the work of the mind, and 
the admission that relation is the work of the mind, 
put together, involve the conclusion that nothing 
is real of which anything can be said. 

This is not a conclusion which either “common 
sense” on the one side, or Neo-Kantism on the 
other, is content to accept. Yet there certainly is 
sométhing in this antithesis between the real and 
the work of the mind which has led us to this 
strange result. The solution—if there is one—must 
lie in the discovery of some unconscious assumption 
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Locke’s teaching makes as to the nature of the | 
“real” and the “work of the mind” respectively. 
The real = “simple ideas,” of which “we cannot 
make one to ourselves.” They “force themselves 
upon. us, whether we will or no.” The “work of 
the mind,” onthe other hand, is arbitrary. A man 
has but to think, and he can make ideas of relation 
for himself as he pleases. Waiving, for argument’s 
sake, the question whether this latter feat be possible . 
or not, two things are at once obvious :—First, that 
upon this supposed “arbitrary” nature of the work 
of the mind Locke's whole theory rests; secondly, 
that of that kind of work of the mind called exact 
science the assumption is actually untrue. The 
relation, eg. between the angles of a triangle and 
two right angles no one can think equal or unequal, 
“as he pleases”; and this fact brings out Locke's 
error, viz. the confusion of the work of the mind, 
- as such, with that work as assumed to be arbitrary 
and changeable. If we take the work of the mind 
to consist of a single unalterable system of relations, 
which we can of our caprice neither make nor un- 
make, the supposed antithesis disappears ; and we 
get an “ ideal” world, which possesses at least the 
essential characteristic of “the real,” that of un- 
alterableness; and at the same time justifies that 
imperative demand of common sense, which opposes 
the real to the work of the mind in the sense of 
anticipationes naturae, arbitrary imagination. Man 
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can “think as he pleases” only within certain limits. 
Beyond these limits he gets a “ real,” which assuredly 
“forces itself upon him whether he will or no”; but 
this “real” is spiritual, not material; it is revealed 
to us in exact science, where the antithesis between 
the work of the mind and the real entirely dis- 
appears, 

It is important, however, not to go too far in 
this direction. The considerations as yet adduced 
do not justify idealism, or even render it probable. 
They establish just three points. (i.) That to argue 
that knowledge cannot be of the “real” (ze, in other 
words, knowledge is impossible), because it consists 
of the work of the mind, is a petitio principii ; (ii) 
That error can be accounted for simply as = holding 
an object to be related as it is not in fact related; 
(iii.) That the essential characteristic of “the real,” 
viz., unalterableness, is not inconsistent with that 
real being “ideal”—an unalterable system of re- 
lations. 

(2) Kant believing also that “all we know” is 
the work of the mind, thinks of this “work” as very 
far indeed from something changeable or arbitrary. 
It is, on the contrary, “universal and necessary,” 
and that, not because our knowledge is composed 
of “simple ideas given” to us, but because it is a 
synthetic mental structure, due to laws of our mind, 
by which the known world is held together, unified, 
and built up intoa complex whole. Locke represents 
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man as passive in knowledge, and successful only 
so long as passive. His “activity” leads him only 
to fictitious and arbitrary creations. Kant, on the 
other hand, saw clearly that in order to constitute 
a world of experience, there is necessary a single 
active self-conscious principle. This “Self” is the 
“condition under which alone phenomena, 1.¢. appear- 
ances to consciousness, can be related to each other 
in a single universe. This is the irrefragable truth 
in the proposition that the ‘understanding makes 
nature’”! But this “world of experience,” he main- 
tained, was subjective only—a world of phenomena 
as opposed to “things in themselves”; consequently, 
no conclusions we arrive at in regard to the former 
have any application to the latter, although the 
latter are in some unknown way the “cause” of 
the former. This doctrine brings us at once to a - 
deadlock. It is,in its result, as fatal to the possibility 
of knowledge as Locke’s sensationalism is, though 
it arrives at that result by a very different path. If 
it be true, it follows that all we can say of nature 
is, that it is not what we have in our consciousness. 
The two things, our experience and the objective - 
world, are put into a “position towards each other 
of mere negation and separation, of such a kind 
that any correspondence between them, any depend- 
ence of one upon the other, is impossible’”* They 
are two wholly unrelated worlds. Kant’s doctrine 
1 Proleg. | P. * hid. } 39. 
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makes the very conception of a cosmos a mere 
delusion. “Man weaves a web of his own, and 
calls it a universe; but if the principle of this 
universe is neither one with, nor dependent on, 
that of things in themselves, there is in truth no 
universe at all, nor does there seem to be any reason 
why there should not be any number of such 
. independent creations. We have asserted the unity 
of the world of our experience only to transfer that 
world to a larger chaos.” 

Hence both Locke and Kant, leaving us in a 
hopeless deadlock, fail to satisfy the craving of 
the human mind for a philosophy which, while 
allowing for, and, indeed, explaining error, shall 
show us the possibility of truth. In both alike 
the failure is due to the separation of the “work 
of the mind” from “the real.” Suppose we do 
not separate them? The temptation is great, but 
the argument that z¢f we take the work of the 
mind to be. also objectively true, we thereby 
escape awkward questions, can hardly justify us 
in doing so, without some direct evidence in its 
favour. Is there any such evidence to be found? 
And, if so, how far will it take us?? 

Green appeals again to the facts of our conscious- 
ness. Among these facts is found a clear and 
recognised distinction between falsehood and 
truth. Without going outside the “work of the 

1 Cf. Proleg. §§ 20-24. 
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mind” at all (without opposing any unreal to an 
imaginary real), we distinguish “mere ideas” from 
scientific truths. Nothing we have in our mind 
is an “unrelated particular,” but some of the 
relations are found to be unalterable and unchang- 
ing, valid for us at all times, and for all intelligence, 
and admitting of prophetic demonstration, while 
others show themselves variable and untrustworthy. 
Further, these latter are themselves explainable by 
science, #2. by reference to other “unalterable” 
relations. The engine-driver may mistake a signal, 
may think, that is to say, that the object before 
him is related otherwise than it is really related, 
but this error is itself a “real” psychical fact, and 
admits of scientific explanation by reference to a 
world of unalterable laws, a world of unchangeable 
thought-relations. The opposition is not between 
the work of the mind, as unreal, and a supposed 
real—both works of the mind are equally real— 
but between a judgment which states the relations 
of the object to be those which, according to the 
order of the universe, do determine it, and the 
judgment which states other relations than these. 
But this very error has a psychical history and 
nature, which is scientifically explainable by refer- 
ence to the laws of the same unalterable set of 
relations, of which it gave such a false report. The 
“appearances,” which are proverbially delusive, do 
not constitute what we call knowledge. As science 
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—optical, physiological, and other—advances, we 
discover not only ¢hat the senses are deceptive, 
but exactly ow they deceive. We are able to 
prophesy exactly what shape the “appearance” 
will take at a given time, and to point out the 
“reality” underlying the appearance. And this 
reality justifies itself in further experience. The 
“ideal” structure which science makes, shows itself 
to be the “truth of things,” not only by its own 
self-consistency, but by turning out true in ex- 
perience (ordinarily so-called). But this scientifi- 
cally revealed reality is as much the work of the 
mind as any fantastic imagination, or any illusion, 
is. To limit our mental operations to such flights 
of fancy, is to make a purely arbitrary assump- 
tion, which is scientifically untenable, and logically 
absurd, 

~ If, then, all our “experience,” all our knowledge, 
consists in “relations,” if each step in knowledge 
consists in coming to see new relations hitherto 
existing, but not hitherto known by us to exist, if 
error itself be a psychical fact which is consistent 
with, and explainable by, reference to such an 
“ideal” world, if a clear distinction is recognisable 
between the “work of the mind” which is my 
own arbitrary production and that which is not, 
between mere ideas and scientific truth—is it 
possible to avoid the conclusion that logically 
follows? Knowledge is knowledge, and scientific 
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truth is truth. Reality is given to us in science, 
not wholly nor completely (science is not omnisci- 
ence), but validly, however gradual the process of 
“coming to know” is; and this “reality” is 
necessarily a knowable, intelligible, ideal reality— 
a system. of thought-relations, an unalterable 
spiritual whole—not a changing manifold of un- 
related, particular, sensations. The evidence is all 
in one direction. There is nothing on the other 
side but the assumption that what is in conscious- 
ness must be opposed to “the real,” an assumption, 
the only ground for which is the distinction between ~ 
truth and error, which, as we have just seen, is 
accountable for without it. If we are honest with 
ourselves, we must hold a metaphysical doctrine to 
which the only evidence available—the facts of our 
consciousness— points, and which is not only not in- 
consistent with experience, but explains and unifies it. 

The universe then, as object of knowledge, is a 
spiritual cosmos—a single all-inclusive system of 
relations ; intelligible to my reason, though not yet 
all understood. What is there further implied in 
this? For we cannot stop here. We need some 
explanation, some theory, at least, of how this 
cosmos came to be. It involves, in its very nature 
as a related whole, some “principle which renders 
all relations possible, and is itself determined by 
none of them.”! These relations, some of which 

1 Proleg. § 27. — 
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I know, but none of which I created, must be the 
work of an Intelligence similar to my own (though 
far transcending it in power and extent), otherwise 
I could not understand them, even imperfectly. 
Relations are (confessedly) the work of the mind; 
the universe consists of a system of relations 
which I come gradually to recognise, but which 
are, most assuredly, not the work of my individual 
mind, They must then be the manifestation of a 
_mind—a self-consciousness—which is eternal (ze. out 
of time) and omniscient, which knows and does in 
whole what I know and do in part. If it is not 
so, if the spiritual cosmos of my experience, my 
conception of an order of nature, so clearly dis- 
tinguished as science from illusion, is on one side 
of different. and independent origin from the order 
itself on the other, and yet identical with it, we 
shall be forced to the belief in some unaccountable 
“pre-established harmony.”! We shall be com- 
pelled to invent some Deus ex machind to put us 
in worse case than that in which Kant left us. He 
had only two worlds—things as they appear to us, 
and things in themselves—we shall have three (1) 
illusion, “mere ideas,” the result of our arbitrary 
imagination, (2) an “ideal” world of objective 
scientific fact, (3) a world of nature corresponding 
to and identical in content with (2), but of different 
and independent origin, plus a “pre-established 
1 $19. 
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harmony.” Is it not simpler to say that my world 
of scientific truth is (as far as it goes) the real 
world, and that the self-consciousness which gives~ 
it to me is identical in kind with an eternal self- 
consciousness to which is due both my world and 
me? Entia non sunt multiplicanda, and the 
simplest explanation of the facts of my conscious- 
ness is the one which, ceteris paribus, we must 
adopt. This thought brings us to the third part 
of Green’s metaphysical ‘teaching—the existence 
and nature of God. 


§ 4. GoD 


As result of the argument just finished, we find 
that the cosmos, as we know it, is a single objective 
system of intelligible relations—the manifestation 
or handiwork of an Intelligence which is the source ~ 
‘alike of both the world I gradually learn to know, 
and of me. Assuming, then, that this single self- 
existing Consciousness, this divine: Person, exists, 
the questions arise, What is His nature? What 
His relation to us? Can I, by seeking, get to know 
Him? 

Such questions as these do not offer grounds for 
hope in the same way that the problems we have 
hitherto dealt with seem to do. In fact “there is 
undoubtedly a sense in which these questions, once 
asked, can only be answered in the negative. The 
most convinced Theist must admit that God is as 
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unimaginable as He is unperceivable—unimaginable 
because unperceivable, for that which we imagine 
{in the proper sense of the term) has the necessary 
finiteness of that which we perceive; that state- 
ments, therefore, which in any strict sense could 
only be applied to an imaginable finite agent, cannot 
in any such sense be applied to God. As applied 
to Him, they must at any rate not be reasoned from 
as we reason from statements about matters of fact. 
The practice of treating them as if they were such 
statements, with the confusions and contradictions 
to which it inevitably leads, only enhances doubt 
as to the reality of the divine Spirit; of which we 
must confess that it is inexpressible in its nature 
by us, though operative in us through those practical 
ideas of a possible perfect life, of a being for whom 
* this perfect life is already actual, which, acting upon 
imagination, yield the language of ordinary religion,”? 
It would seem that here our sole legitimate source 
of knowledge, viz. the facts of our own conscious- 
ness, fails us. These have borne true and honest 
witness to a permanent Self, identical with itself in 
all our perceivings and knowings; to an intelligible 
world which we gradually learn to know, and which 
no one of us, as an individual, created, but found 
ready to hand. These facts, directly borne witness 
to, involve further the existence of an Eternal Self- 
consciousness, for whom the best and simplest name 
1 Proleg. § 318. 
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is God, and whose existence justifies the statement 
that all which exists is merely “God made manifest.” 
Further than this we can hardly go, except, perhaps, © 
by the use of partial and negative statements. We 
have a right to argue that He is at least what we 
are, and is wholly what we are partially; but the 
only definite categorical judgment this justifies us 
in making is, that God is an Intelligence who is 
consciously an object to Himself. We are sure of 
this, because only by means of such a conscious- 
ness is it that we ourselves possess the complex 
of relations we call knowledge. Relations imply 
necessarily a self-consciousness which distinguishes 
itself from them. On the other hand, negatively 
“we are further entitled to say that the relations 
by which, through its action, phenomena are deter- 
mined are not relations of it—not relations by which 
it is itself determined. They arise out of its presence 
to phenomena, or the presence of phenomena to its 
but the very condition of their thus arising is that 
the unifying consciousness which constitutes them 
should not itself be one of the objects so related. 
The relation of events to each other as in time 
implies their equal presence to a subject which is 
not in time. There could be no such thing as time 
if there were not a self-consciousness which is not 
in time. As little could there be a relation of objects 
as outside each other, or in space, if they were not 
equally related to a subject which they are not 
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outside; a subject of which outsideness to anything 
is not a possible attribute; which by its synthetic 
‘action constitutes that relation, but is not itself 
determined by it. The same is true of those rela- 
tions which we are apt to treat as independent 
entities under the names matter and motion. They 
are relations existing for a consciousness which they 
do not so condition as that it should itself either 
move or be material.”! 

To God the world zs. We know this because, on 
our limited scale, the world as far as known also zs. 
The relations set forth in, ¢.g., any exact science are, 
as such, not in time. They are bits of eternal truth 
attained to by us, and, once reached, held together 
by us as one—all equally present, not as successive 
events, but as parts of a whole. But they were 
not always “equally present,” they only gradually 
became so. To God the world zs, to us the world 
becomes. In this thought will be found the difference 
between God and man, and also the relation between 
man and God. Our consciousness, which holds 
together successive events as equally present, has 
itself apparently a history in time. This “apparent 
state of the case can only be explained by supposing 
that in the growth of our experience, in the process 
of our learning to know the world, an animal 
organism, which has its history in time, gradually 
becomes the vehicle of an eternally complete 

» Proleg. § 52. 
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consciousness, What we call our mental history is 
not a history of this consciousness, which in itself - 
can have no history, but a history of the process 
by which the animal organism becomes its vehicle. 
‘Our consciousness’ may mean either of two things ; 
either a function of the animal organism, which is 
being made, gradually and with interruptions, a . 
vehicle of the eternal consciousness; or that eternal 
consciousness itself, as making the animal organism 
its vehicle, and subject to certain limitations in so 
doing, but retaining its essential characteristic as 
independent of time, as. the determinant of becoming, 
which has not, and does not, itself become. The 
consciousness which varies from moment to moment, 
which is in succession, and of which each successive 
state depends on a series of ‘external and internal’ 
events, is consciousness in the former sense. It 
consists in what may properly be called phenomena ; 
in successive modifications of the animal organism, 
which would not, it is true, be what they are if they 
were not media for the realisation of an eternal’ 
consciousness, but which are not this consciousness, 
On the other hand, it is this latter consciousness, as 
so far realised in, or communicated to, us through 
modification of the animal organism, that constitutes 
our knowledge, with the relations characteristic of 
knowledge, into which time does not enter, which are 
not in becoming, but are once for all what they are. 
It is this again that enables us, by incorporation of 
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any sensation to which attention is given into a 
system of known facts, to extend that system, and 
by means of fresh perceptions to arrive at further 
knowledge.”! 

“God manifests himself in us.” We are, in our 
very essential nature, the eternal consciousness, re- 
. produced under limitations of time and animal 
organism, but retaining the essential characteristic 
of being out of time as regards our knowledge— 
as regards that in virtue of which we are men. On 
the other hand, the world as a whole only potentially 
is, for our consciousness is a process as well as a 
result. The potential content of our consciousness 
—knowledge—eternally exists as ideas which we 
laboriously attain unto. The universe is an in- 
heritance into which we gradually enter; but final 
possession is not yet. 

Why this. should be so it is useless and, indeed, 
unmeaning to ask, We “know not why the world 
should be; we only know that there it is. In like 
manner we know not why the eternal subject of 
that world should reproduce itself, through certain 
processes of the world, as the spirit of mankind, or 
as the particular self of this or that man in whom 
the spirit of mankind operates. We can only say 
that, upon the best analysis we can make of our 
experience, it seems that so it does.”2’ The facts of 
human life are only explicable this way. 


1 Proleg. § 67. * Ibid, § 100, 
? D 
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Taking all these facts together, we may sum up 
as follows :— 

“The unification of the manifold in the world 
implies the presence of the manifold to a mind, for 
which, and through the action of which, it is a 
related whole. The unification of the manifold of 
sense tn our consciousness of a world implies a certain 
self-realisation of this mind in us through certain 
processes of the world which, as explained, only 
exists through it—in particular through the processes 
of life and feeling. The wonder in which philosophy 
is said to begin will not cease when this conclusion 
is arrived at; but, till it can be shown to have left 
some essential part of the reality of the case out 
of sight, and another conclusion can be substituted 
for it which remedies the defect, this is no reason for 


rejecting it.”? 
1 Proleg. § 82. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FREEDOM OF MAN 


¢ HROUGHOUT the foregoing discussion .... 
our object, it will be remembered, has been 
to arrive at some conclusion in regard to the posi- 
tion in which man himself stands to the system of 
related phenomena called nature—in other words, 
in regard to the freedom of man; a conclusion on 
which the question of the possibility of Ethics, as 
other than a branch of physics, depends.”! In 
these words Green passes from the Metaphysical 
to the Ethical portion of his inquiry. It is im- 
portant to note that the “man himself,” hitherto 
investigated, has been only “man as knowing.” 
Knowledge, or the capacity of knowledge, is very 
far from exhausting human attributes, as we shall 
see presently, but to have gone further than this 
within the limits of the previous investigation 
would have been a fetitio principit. We are en- 
titled now, however, to sum up the results reached, 

and to ask, “ Are we justified in going further ?” 
The outcome of the analysis into “What man 

) Proleg, § 74. 
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now is and does,” is that man, in himself, is Free 
—and that in two ways. 

(1) As not determined by natural forces and 
relations in the same way that anything else in 
nature (including his own body) is determined. 
Objects in nature are parts of a complex structure, 
relation to which constitutes their essence — they 
can be explained (with sufficient knowledge) by 
reference to natural forces of which they are the 

product. Man, z# himself, cannot be so explained. 

_ (2) Free in the further, more positive, sense of 
“Free Cause,” #e Man is not only independent 
(in a certain sense) of the natural world, but is 
actually operative in that world. Just as he is 
able, gué knowing, to recognise the handiwork of 
that Eternal consciousness of which he is a “ mode,” 
so is he able to reproduce the creative operative 
action of that consciousness—both functions being 
exercised under finite limitations. Man, though 
made in the image of God, is neither omniscient 
nor omnipotent. 

That this conclusion is the true outcome of the 
previous investigation Green holds for a twofold 
reason—negative and positive. 

Negatively Green points to the failure of Evolu- 
tionists to account for human functions—acknow- 
ledged by them, as such—from purely “natural” 
forces. They attempt to define man’s intelligence 
as a product, or development, from a “ lower” animal 
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intelligence—instinct, or whatever it may be—which 
is mot self-conscious, which zs determined as a 
product of equally determined natural agents, and 
explainable by reference to them. But this is to 
commit the logical absurdity of defining zgnotum 
per ignotius. “We have much surer ground for 
saying what, in respect of our knowledge, we are 
than for saying what the animals are oz”! If 
direct introspective analysis of the facts of our 
own consciousness be considered untrustworthy, 2 
Jortiort any conclusion in regard to lower forms 
of intelligence, of which men can only say they 
are mot what the human consciousness is, must be 
even less reliable. We may hold fast the doctrine 
—it is, perhaps, true—that animal consciousness 
is identical in kind with the human; but that would 
merely prove the former not to be “lower” intelli- 
gence. Whatever the origin of that consciousness 
of which we have direct introspective evidence, it 
must be—even in its lowest forms—already a 
human consciousness; and let the development be 
what it may, it cannot effect the analysis of its 
nature now*—an analysis which must be definitely 
an analysis of what man now is and does. 

1 Proleg. § 84. 

2 Cf. Proleg. § 83. ‘If there are reasons for holding that man, 
in respect of his animal nature, is descended from ‘mere’ animals— 
animals in whom the functions of life and sense were not organic to the 
eternal or distinctively human consciousness—this does not affect our 


Conclusion in regard to the consciousness of which, as he now is, man 


is the subject, a conclusion founded on analysis of what he now is 
and does,” 
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Positively we find, as a result of the previous 
investigations, that man, in himself, has specially 
and distinctly the power of. distinguishing himself 
from nature. He is “conscious of time, of becom- 
ing, of a personal history.”! Such a consciousness 
cannot itself be determined by these relations which 
exist only for it, and through its action. It is 
most important to notice this characteristic of 
“freedom” in knowledge. The controversy upon 
the question of the “free agency” of man is often 
waged with the implied assumption that “action” 
(in the ordinary sense of the term) is alone con- 
cerned. The Determinist, as such, does not deny 
the possibility of knowledge—quite the contrary ; 
' yet the function of knowing exhibits man as 
' “undetermined” by natural forces in a manner 
_ quite as clear as the most unquestioned “voluntary” 
, act” could so exhibit him. A reflex movement 
of a muscle may be explainable as a product of 
assignable forces, but that conscious analysis and 
recognition of what is before him, on the part 
of an intelligent being, which constitutes an act 
of knowledge, contains elements which cannot be 
so explained. “Our action in knowledge — the 
action by which we connect successive phenomena 
in the unity of a related whole—is an action as 
absolutely from itself, as little to be accounted for 
by the phenomena which through it become an 

1 Proleg, § 81. 
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intelligent experience, or by anything alien to 
itself, as is that which we have found to be 
implied in the existence of the universal order.”! 
In respect of knowledge alone—apart from any 
other capacity, real or supposed—man “exerts a 
free activity—an activity which is not in time, not 
a link in the chain of natural becoming, which 
has no antecedents other than itself, but is self- 
originated.” 2 

We see now a little more clearly what is meant 
by calling man a “free cause.” Cause because he 
is operative in this world, but free because not 
operative as a link in a chain of cause and effect 
in the ordinary sense of the term. By cause and 
effect is understood “the relation of a given event, 
either to another event invariably antecedent to it, 
and upon which it is invariably sequent, or to an 
assemblage of conditions which together constitute 
the event into which it may be analysed. Such a 
cause is not a ‘free’ cause.”* It is determined in 
its turn by other events, whereas man can act 
“absolutely from himself.” He is therefore “free” 
in the sense that his activity cannot be explained 
except by reference to itself. It is self-originated. 
We understand it only through our own exercise 
of it. 

On the other hand, this “freedom” must not be 
exaggerated. It is equally true of man that he is 

\ Proleg. $77. ® Jbid, § 82, § Tbid. $75. 
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empirically conditioned. Not true, of course, of man 
in himself, #2. of what man peculiarly and distinctly 
is, but true of the animal organism which is the 
necessary channel through which his conscious 
activity works. This truth brings up a difficulty. 
“Surely,” it may be urged, “these empirically-con- 
ditioned functions and processes are as much ~ 
essential to man, as much part of him, as his eg. 
knowledge is. Your philosophy leaves him still in 
doubt to deem himself a God or beast, or at best 
tells him he is partly free, partly determined.”! 

The answer to this objection is teleological—* the 
constituent elements of an organism can only be 
truly and adequately conceived as rendered what 
they are by the end realised through the organism.”2 
The processes which are organic to consciousness 
cease, just because so organic, to be “natural” in: 
the same sense they would be natural if not organic 
to this consciousness. In a living animal we find 
mechanical structures and arrangements as organs 
for the life it displays, but we do not argue that 
an animal is “partly” a machine because of these 
mechanical structures. Nor do we regard the latter 
in the same way that we should if they were not 
organic to animal life. It may be convenient—for 
certain purposes it is of great help—to consider 
abstractly the mechanical structure of the animal 
by itself as such; equally so the organic processes 

. of. Prokeg. § 78. * [bid. § 79. 
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of man, but to call the animal partly a machine is 
not more misleading than to call man partly an 
animal—animal, ze. in “respect of the processes of 
physical change through which an intelligent con- 
sciousness is realised in him. In strict truth the man 
who knows, so far from being an animal altogether 
is not an animal at all, or even in part.”! His very 
essential nature consists in the self-consciousness 
which distinguishes itself from what is around him. 
Biological evolution, in respect to man’s physical 
nature, may be true, but the absolute difference 
between change and the intelligent consciousness or 
knowledge of change makes it impossible that the 
latter should have developed out of the former; and 
if—as, until recently at least, science taught—there 
is not this kind of consciousness in brutes, there can 
be no growth of our mind from such a mind as 
theirs. This negation is, however, purely hypo- 
thetical—the animal mind may be yet found to be 
identical in kind with ours. If so, this will raise the 
brute, not degrade the man. 


1 Proleg. §79. 


CHAPTER V. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


§ I. THE METHOD OF ETHICS 


HE_ preliminary inquiry into man and his 

relation to nature is finished. It has given 
us the “ proper foundation,” without which a science 
of Ethics is in vain. It remains to build upon this 
foundation a theory of the individual personal life, © 
not merely as existent, but as uving—to discover, 
if we can, what normal life for man is. But at the 
outset a striking difference presents itself in the 
subject-matter of the inquiry. If we use the word 
“is” of the moral world at all, we cannot use it in - 
the same sense as when predicating of the meta- 
physical world. Hitherto we have been investigating 
what is actually existing—now, as a matter of fact; 
but the moral world, though it may picture man 
as he is when normal, does not, strictly speaking, 
ae him as he is now, but as he ought to be. 





The_subject-matter_of Ethics is not what 7s, but 
what should be. The world of practice is not given 
to man, but made by him for himself. Yet the 
difference, great as it is, consists solely of a differ- 
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ence in subject-matter, not in faculty. The same 
Reason, which, working by the method of self- 
reflexion, gives us the metaphysical results hitherto 
arrived at, is the source of the moral law which 
guides our conduct in the world Reason has revealed 
to us, In a deeper and more practical sense we 
may say the “World is one”; for the law of our 
being, by acting in accordance with which we live 
our true life, is merely the truth of our nature— 
the statement of the relations in which the individual 
stands to the spiritual whole, of which he is a part, 
and to that Eternal Consciousness, of which he is 
a reproduction. To hold otherwise, to look for a 
separate moral faculty, would be (apart from the 
obvious petitio principit) indeed to transfer the “ unity 
of the cosmos to a larger chaos”!—to deny. Him 
in whom we have our being. “God is not wisely 
trusted when declared unintelligible. God is for 
ever Reason: and His communication, His revela- 
tion, is reason; not, however, abstract reason, but 
reason as taking a body from, and giving life to, 
the whole system of experience which makes the 
history of man. The revelation, therefore, is not 
made in a day, or a generation, or a century. The 
divine mind touches, modifies, becomes the mind 
of man, through a process of which mere intel- 
lectual conception is only the beginning, but of 
which the gradual complement is an unexhausted 
1G. Proleg. § 39. 
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series of spiritual discipline through all the agencies 
of social life." The_Ethical inquiry is not opposed 


to the Metaphysical, it is merely carrying out into © 
the special relations of ' social life that investigation 
into_man’s_nature_which Metaphysics began. 

There can be no doubt, according to this teaching, 
in answering the question, “What is the proper 
method of Ethics?” Green rejects: as unnecessary, 
untrue, gratuitous, the assumption of a “Separate 
Moral Faculty” in any shape. On the other hand, 
while seeing fully the value of: “experience” in 
correcting and filling up the imperfect conceptions 
of moral duties resulting from man’s finite and in- 
complete knowledge, he refuses to rest satisfied with 
any merely “Empirical” association of desirable 
effects with certain lines of conduct.. Still less is 
he content to take feelings of pleasure as the cri- 
terion _and_end of human. activity. Life itself is _ 
the end, life itself the test, of action. What is true 
or normal life?—the one question of Ethics—can 
only be discovered, as well as guaranteed, by self- 
reflexion gradually revealing to us human capacity, 
human function, and, consequently, human respon- 
sibility. This method, of which Plato is the earliest 
exponent, is_called_ technically the “ Metaphysical ” 
method of Ethics, because it bases the answer to 
the Ethical question, “What ought man to do?” 
solely upon the results arrived at in the previous 

1 Works, vol. iii p. 239. 
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Metaphysical_inquiry, “What_is man?” It is dis- 
tinguished from_other_“ Methods” in three distinct 
references, viz., Faculty, Operation, Content, which 
it will be convenient to treat separately. 

(1) Faculty. The Moral Faculty is that same 
Reason_which has guided us hitherto, and is the 
source of all our knowledge—Ethical and other. 
Its origin is the Eternal Consciousness of which 
we are reproductions, and by which we are able to 
conceive ourselves as not only existing in certain 
relations to the world, but as possessing potentialities 
for more complete relationship. Owing to it we 
see not only what we are, but also what we may 
be. It renders us conscious of wants, of capacities 
for development beyond a present state into a better ; 
from which again we rise to the conception of a 
possible “ best,” in which alone final satisfaction may 
be found. It is in these conceptions that the key 
to human effort, ze, the key to the concrete social 
institutions around us, is to be found. They repre- 
sent the definite capabilities which, revealed by 
reason, man has tried to realise. The consciousness 
of having these capacities has been “the parent of 
the institutions and usages, of the social judgments 
and aspirations, through which human life has been 
so far bettered.” Man’s true good would be their 
complete realisation; and the idea of them, which 
is the preliminary sine gua non of any effort to attain 

1 Proleg. § 180, 
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this realisation, is given to us by that same Reason 
to which we owe all our knowledge of human nature. 

{* The individual man’s “conscience”? (so-called) is 
only the “reason within him” reflecting upon, and 
influenced by, that “reason without him” manifest 
in the structure and controlling sentiment of society. 
It has no doubt a history, but it is a “history which 
does not carry us back to anything beyond reason. 
It is a history of which reason is the beginning and 
the end.” 

Reason then being the “Faculty” of Ethics, what 
exactly is its mode of (2) Operation? The answer 
is “Self-reflexion,” the analysis of the facts of our 
consciousness. No other method is admissible except 
at the cost of begging the very question at issue. 
For good or ill we must, with Plato and Aristotle, 
listen to reason as our best guide—the only guide 
worthy of trust on the part of beings such as we 
believe ourselves to be. It operates always in the 
same way—by analysis of the subject-matter in 
hand. It “interprets” our nature, it does not ~ 
“anticipate” it. In emphatic language Green urges 
that “Self-reflexion is the only possible method of 
learning what is the inner man or mind that our 
action expresses .. . Judgments so arrived at must 
be the point of departure for all enquiry into 
processes by which our actual moral nature may 
have been reached.”* Inquiries into the nature of 

1 Cf. Proleg, $$ 216-7, ® Jbid. $94. 
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animal movements, animal processes, etc., etc., are 
in themselves of great scientific value, but “ whatever 
the result of such enquiries, it can only be through 
a confusion that we allow them to affect our con- 
clusions in regard to the actuality of our conscious 
life.” In fact, “our knowledge of what that life is 
may not seldom entitle us to reject speculation as 
to a process! by which it has come about, on the 
ground that such a product as can be legitimately 
traced from the process is not the inner life which 
we know. But no inference from such supposed 
processes can entitle us to decide that this life is 
not that which a sufficiently comprehensive view of 
the evidence afforded by itself would authorise us 
in taking it to be; since the acceptance of this 
evidence as the given reality is the presupposition 
of any enquiry into a process by which the given 
reality has come to be.” 

The “Faculty” of Moral Science, as of all other 
science, is Reason; the method of operation is, as 
‘always, analysis of the “given reality”; the “reality ” 
given_us in ethical investigations is the Self. Not 
any abstract self, any mere logical point of reference, 
but the concrete actual self, clothed with the wealth 
of relations—family and social—in which it lives 
and moves. This brings us to the (3) Content of 
Ethics, The “content” of Ethics, ze. the formulated 
results of the Science, consists.of a body-of Moral 
1 Cf Remarks on the relation of odela to yévecns, supra, pages 16-18, 
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Judgments. These judgments are statements of what 
we “ought to do” under definite conditions, or in 
other words, of what man actually does when acting 
normally. At any given moment an agent, possessed 
of definite capacities, is in relation to an environment 
exhibiting certain definite qualities. The relation so 
established must be actualised. Reason reveals these 
capacities and relations by analysis of the self and 
its surroundings, and so deduces the true épyoy, or 
function of this or that kind of man (not man in the 
abstract) under the given conditions, In this way 
the content of Ethics—the things which it is right 
for us to do—varies from generation to generation, 
owing to the same cause from which moral judgments 
derive in the first place their origin; viz. reflexion 
upon the self and the surroundings. This reflexion 
gives us definite conceptions of a “good,” as yet 
potential, to be made actual. What shape this 
“good” has taken in the minds of men can be seen 
objectively in the social and political institutions 
received from our predecessors. But this very power 
of self-objectivisation carries with it the capacity to 
see imperfections and incompleteness in these con- 
ceptions of the good for man. ~Hence the evidence 
reveals not only a “good,” but alsd a “better,” which 
itself forms a step to a possible “best,” more or less 
dimly visible, and stimulates our effort to realise 
more completely the ideal which we feel to be our 
true self. History makes manifest the progress in 
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the past, and helps to guarantee, as well as correct, 
the analysis of the actually present. If we -are 
honest with ourselves we cannot doubt what the 
previous conceptions of human good have been— 
they are manifest in social institutions and accepted 
Moral laws—nor can we fail to see some better con- 
ception in which the self will find satisfaction, and 
which clearly marks out the path it is our duty to 
travel. These conceptions, formulated into Moral 
Judgments, are the “content” of the Science of 
Ethics, 


§ 2, THE POSSIBILITY OF ETHICS 


We have been anticipating a little, but unavoid- 
ably. In sketching, however slightly, a “method” 
of Ethics it is impossible to avoid foreshadowing 
results which, for the moment, seem to be taken 
for granted, but which do not carry their justifica- 
tion on the surface. The language used in the 
preceding section implies (1) That man is qualified 
by attributes rendering < an Ethical science possible 
which is not_a science of him in the same sense 
that_eg. Physiology is, (2) That he looks forward 
to a_Moral Ideal to be attained unto by conscious 
effort on his own part, not backward to a series 
of natural changes through which he has come 
to be what he is, (3) That his history is a history 
of progress of which the explanation. lies in this 
ideal, as the end toward: which he is travelling. 

E 
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These implications require justification by the 
Method of Self-reflexion alone open to us. No 
other evidence is admissible. Only if the “analysis 
of the facts of our consciousness” reveals attributes. 
or capacities logically involving these results are we 
justified in holding to them. First, as to the “ Possi- 
bility” of Ethics. 

This Possibility rests upon three facts of human 
life, which may be stated baldly, as follows :—! 

(1) In all conduct to which moral predicates are 
applicable, a m: man is an object to himself. 

(2) Such conduct—equally, whether virtuous or 
vicious—expresses a motive consisting in an idea 
of_personal good, which the man seeks to realise 
by action. 

(3) The presentation, of such an idea is not 
explicable by any series of events in time, but 
implies the action of an eternal consciousness, 
which makes the processes of animal life organic 
to a particular reproduction of itself in man. 

We have seen already, in the Metaphysical 
portion of our inquiry, that the_essential_character- 
istic of man is that he is a “Self,” and is conscious 
of it. Conscious, also, of his distinction from, and 
yet relation to, the world, of which he is a part, 
and that Eternal Consciousness in whom that 
world and he have their being. But this very 
consciousness brings out clearly that, though man 

1 Proleg. } 115. 
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is gioe a normal part of a normal whole, yet, at 
any given moment, he may be actually not so 
Something is needed that he may Jdecome what he 
‘recognises that (when his true self) he zs. The 
world of experience differentiates from the world 
of practice. In the former, the objects revealed 
“carry their reality with them” ;} in the latter, the 
reality has still to be given to that which, as yet, 
exists only in idea. The objects of the moral 
world exist in consciousness prior to their exist- 
ence in reality in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The explanation of this fact is that man is 
consciously an object to himself, and actuated, as 
a consequence, not by wants, but by motives, te. by 
an idea of an end which he presents to himself 
and strives and tends to realise. This “end,” 
again, is always a “personal good” in some form. 
The animals have “ wants,” but (as far as we know) 
they do not consciously present these wants to a 
Self as an end in “which that Self would find 
satisfaction,” any more than in knowledge they are 
(apparently) aware of the facts of their conscious- 
ness as such. Man always is actuated by this 
conception of himself as satisfied. In other words, 
human actions are determined by motives, 

In this phrase, “determined by motives,” Green 
expresses his divergence from both Determinism, 
on the one side, and Voluntarianism, as popularly 

1 Proleg, § 86. . 
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represented, on the other. The form of expression 
is directed emphatically against the “ arbitrariness ” 
in the popular conception of the Freedom of the 
Will, but in its meaning it vindicates human 
responsibility in the fullest sense of the term. 
Verbally it is identical with Determinist doctrine 
as ordinarily formulated, and Green does not 
shrink from the admission that, “rightly under- 
stood,” the statement “action is always produced 
by the strongest motive” is true. The meaning 
attached to the word motive is the important point 
—if one sense of the word be taken, action becomes 
impossible; if another, man is left a free and re- 
sponsible agent. In any case, however, Green 
agrees with the Determinists in rejecting the 
popular conception of Free will. According to 
this latter conception, man, before any given act, 
is affected by various desires, or motives, often 
conflicting, not one of which determines his act, 
but between which he makes a choice. No reason 
is given why he chooses this, and not that. He 
is free in the sense of being arbitrary—his choice 
is not itself determined by a motive, or by any- 
thing else; and this arbitrary, unintelligible choice, 
is called an “act of will.” 

Against this conception of an “act of will,” Green 
protests that it is void and unmeaning. It is true 
that before an act a man may often be legitimately _ 
described as “torn by conflicting desires,” or appealed 
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to by various motives; but so long as this state 
lasts he cannot, strictly speaking, be. said to “ desire,” 
or to have any “motive” at all. A motive is some- 
thing with which he identifies himself, some object 
in the realisation of which he believes the self will 
be satisfied, and towards the attainment of which 
the whole man himself is directed. Unless there is 
some such definite object, there is no “act of will” 
at all. But this consideration brings out also the 
ambiguity and the unsatisfactoriness of the Deter- 
minist position, according to which “the motive 
which, possibly after a period of conflict with other 
motives, ultimately proves the strongest, necessarily 
determines the act.” This view ignores the fact 
that the motive cannot, ex vi termini, be identified 
with one of the desires or aversions which conflict 
“before the man has made up his mind.” If so, the 
man would act, or rather be moved, in several 
different directions at one and the same time, which 
is absurd. The actual “desire” which he seeks to 
gratify may be found ultimately to be one of these 
preliminary claimants for his notice, but as such 
they are not his desire, nor the motive for his act. 
As well say that the candidates for a Professorship 
are as such the elected Professor. The motive is 
that object with which the man identifies himself 
as his good or satisfaction, and not until then is it 
a motive. This motive does necessarily determine 
the act. The act may be wrong, the object sought 
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one in which true self-satisfaction cannot be found ; 
but this is an error of judgment, not the triumph 
of some “strongest desire” in the sense of something 
“outside” a man drawing him on “in spite of him- 
self.” There is no parity—nothing, strictly speaking, 
in common, between these impulses which have been 
previously soliciting the Will, and that object with 
which he identifies his self-satisfaction. It is because 
the phrase “strongest motive”! seems to imply this 
parity that (in spite of a certain truth? it contains) 
it is so misleading. In fact, it “may very well 
happen that the desire which affects a man most 
strongly is one which he decides on resisting. In 
spite of its strength, he cannot make #¢s object Ais 
object, the object with which he seeks to satisfy 
himself." The desires (so-called) with which a 
man does not identify his self-satisfaction, and the 
desire in the satisfaction of which he sees his good, 
will be found to differ emphatically from each other; 
and it is only the latter which can be properly 
described as the “motive determining the act.” 


1 Proleg. § 105. 

"Cf $97. ‘‘We admit at once that, if he is not free or self- 
determined in his motive, he is not free at all, To a will free in 
the sense of unmotived we can attach no meaning whatever. ... We 
know of no other expression of Will but a motive in the sense above 
explained, or, as it may be called to avoid ambiguity, a strongest 
motive. Such a motive is the Will in act. The question as to the 
freedom of the Will we take to be a question as to the origin of 
such a strongest motive.” : 

3 Proleg. § 105. 
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Herein lies man’s freedom, man’s responsibility. He_ 
is free, not_as undetermined by motive, but in the 
fact_that_the motive lies in the man himself, He__ 
makes it, and is responsible for it. The “ Possibility 
of Ethics” does not arise from a supposed power 
of “Unmotived Willing,” but from the fact that 
motives cannot legitimately be regarded as natural 
phenomena, in the same sense in which processés 
of vegetable growth or conditions of animal wants 
are such. These phenomena are out of our power. 
They are natural events following natural sequences ; 
but the consciousness of a wanted object differs 
absolutely in kind from such a want. It involves™ 
a process of self-conscious presentation to which 
the animal (as far as we know) is a stranger; but 
which in any case cannot be accounted for by a 
mere preponderance in strength on the part of one, 
among other conflicting impulses. They come and 
go; but the self to which they are all referred as 
they arise is a permanent fact, and it is this self- 
reference which constitutes essentially a desire or 
motive in the proper sense. Desire “implies on the 
part of the desiring subject (a) a distinction of itself 
at once from its desire and from the real world; 
(b) a consciousness that the conditions of the real 
world are at present not in harmony with it, the 
subject of the desire; (c). an effort, however unde- 
veloped or misdirected, so to adjust the conditions 
of the real world as to procure satisfaction of the 
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desire.”! It may be tru < ” is a neces- 
Sary_presupposition of a “motive,” so is possibly 
sensation to a perception ;* but just as a perception 
consists not of the sensation, but of a sensation 
definitely recognised as such, so in the Ethical 
sphere a motive is not the animal want, but a want, 
or rather wanted object, definitely recognised as that 
in the attainment of which the self will find its true. 
good or satisfaction. An element may be a neces- 
sary constituent of something without being in any 
intelligible sense that thing itself, Take for example 
the life of a living body. To this living body certain 
mechanical or chemical processes are necessary ; but 
unless a man is prepared to maintain that these 
processes of themselves constitute the life, he cannot 
legitimately argue that life is a chemical or me- 
chanical process, Analogously a “moral action, ze. 
an action from motives, is not a natural event, 
because natural want is necessary to it, unless the 
self-consciousness in and through which a motive 
arises out of the want is itself a natural event, or 
series of events, or a relation between events.”® 
None of these three alternatives can seriously be 
held to constitute the “Self” of which we are directly 
conscious—of that self “which throughout the suc- 
cessive stages, the abatements and revivals, of a 
want presents the single idea of the self-satisfaction 
to be attained in its filling; which unites successive - 


1 Proleg. § 132. 3 Cf. supra, p. 28. 3 Proleg. § 89. 
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wants in the idea of a general need for which 


provision is to be made, and holds together the 
successive wants and fillings as the connected but 
distinct incidents of an inner life, as an experience 
of happiness or the reverse.” But to reject these 
alternatives is to admit that that which constitutes 
the very essence of a “motive” is not to be explained 
as a determination by antecedent events, or by any 
other conditions of which it is not itself the source. 
Human? action may thus be explained somewhat 


_as follows: A want—animal or other, conditioned 


by antecedent natural events—arises and is pre- 
sented to the self in consciousness as such ; it is 


recognised as_ something in. _which_ self-satisfaction 
will be found, a means by which that self would 
become its true self (which at the moment eo ipso 
it is not); by this recognition the want is trans- 


ere: 


formed into_a motive, ze. an end in which the self 
perceives its good,~and which it tries to realise. 
Human character is built up of the self thus 


1 Proleg. § 90. 

2 Cf. Works, ii. p. 337. ‘The condition of a moral life is the 
possession of Will and Reason, Will is the capacity in a man of 
being determined to action by the idea of a possible satisfaction of 
himself. An act of Will is an action so determined. A state of 
Will is the capacity as determined by the particular objects in which 
the man seeks self-satisfaction; and it becomes a character in so far as 
the self-satisfaction is habitually sought in objects of a particular kind. 
Practical reason is the capacity in a man of conceiving the perfection 
of his nature as an object to be attained by action. All moral ideas 
have their origin in reason, #.e. in the idea of a possible self-perfection 
to be attained by the moral agent.” 


—_—~ 
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successively determined by the consciousness of 


these ends, and the desire to realise them; the 
identification of the Self with a motive constitutes 
an act of Will, and the fact tl ct that all human action, 
with _consequent_ human < character, is due to this 
Self-determination, constitutes Freedom. 

The Will is free because the man is free. The 
Will_is simply the man. It is no separate Faculty 
co-ordinate with other faculties. It it were, the 
man would be as much determined as if his move- 
ments were regulated by external necessity. He 
would be a slave to one of his own attributes, 
Nor is it abstract or blind force. An act of Will 
is illumined by the conception of a definite good, 
which comes clothed with the warmth of feeling, 
and is legitimately called an “object of desire.” 
This object is so constituted by the man himself, 
and the movement towards it is a Self-determina- 
tion. “Will, then, is equally and indistinguishably 
desire and thought —not, however, mere desire or 
mere thought, if by that is meant desire or thought 
as they might exist in a being that was not self- 
distinguishing and self-seeking, or as they may 
occur to a man independently of any action of 
himself; but desire and thought as they are in- 
volved in the direction of a self-distinguishing 
and self-seeking subject to the realisation of an 
idea. If so, it must be a mistake to regard the 
Will as a faculty which a man possesses along 
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with other faculties — those of desire, emotion, 
thought, etc—and which has the singular privilege 
of acting independently of other faculties, so that, 
given a man’s character as it, at any time, results 
from the direction taken by those other faculties, 
the Will remains something apart, which may 
issue in action different from that prompted by 
the character. The Will is simply the man. Any 
act of Will is the expression of the man as he, at 
the time, is. The motive issuing in his act, the 
object of his Will, the idea which, for the time, 
he sets himself to realise, are but the same thing 
in different words. Each is the reflex of what, for 
the time, as at once feeling, desiring, and thinking, 
the man is. In willing he carries with him, so 
to speak, his whole self to the realisation of the 
given idea. All the time that he so wills, he may 
feel the pangs of conscience, or (on the other 
hand) the annoyance, the sacrifice, implied in 
acting conscientiously. He may think that he 
is doing wrong, or that it is doubtful whether, 
after all, there is really an objection to his acting 
as he has resolved to do. He may desire some- 
one’s good opinion which he is throwing away, 
or some pleasure which he is sacrificing. But for 
all that, it is only the feeling, thought, and desire, 
represented by the act of Will, that the man 
recognises as, for the time, himself. The feeling, 
thouzht, and desire, with which the act conflicts, 
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are influences that he is aware of, influences to 
which he is susceptible, but they are not /ie,”} 


§ 3. THE MORAL IDEAL 


The spring of action, we have seen, is (in Aristo- 
telian phraseology) a “final,” not an “efficient” 
cause. Man is not pushed on by blind force from 
behind, he strives to realise an end which lies before 
him. His action may be “determined by motive,” 
but this “motive” is an idea, actual as yet only in 
the mind of a self-conscious personality, but the 
realisation of which, in concrete fact, is recognised 
as a true “good.” This interpretation of motive 
implies definitely that human life has a real “end ce 


a_final “Good” or “Ideal”—which however im- 
possible practically of present realisation, exists as 
a possibility for us, and may be said to be a present 
reality in the divine mind which constitutes our own 
true self. For not only is this conception of a final 
end logically involved in the previous discussion on 
the nature of motive, but follows necessarily from 
the metaphysical conclusions upon which our Ethics 
rests. These conclusions, expressed in terms of the 
moral life, may be summarised as follows :— 
“Through certain media, and under certain con- 
sequent limitations, but with the constant charac- 
teristic of self-consciousness and self-objectification, 


~ 


’ Proleg. § 153. 
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the one divine mind gradually reproduces itself in 
the human soul. In virtue of this principle in him, 
man has definite capabilities, the realisation of which, 
since in it alone he can satisfy himself, forms his true 
good. They are not realized, however, in any life 
that can be observed, in any life that has been, or 
is, or (as it would seem) that can be lived by man 
as we know him; and for this reason we cannot say, 


with any adequacy, what the capabilities are. Yet, 


because the essence of man’s spiritual endowment 
is the consciousness of having it, the idea of his 
having such capabilities, and of a possible better 
state of himself, consisting in their further realiza- 
tion, is a moving influence in him. It has been the © 
parent of the institutions and usages, of the social 
judgments and aspirations, through which human 
life has been so far bettered; through which man 
has so far realised his capabilities, and marked out 
the path that he must follow in their further realiza- 
tion. As his true good is, or would be, their complete 
realisation, so his goodness is proportionate to his 
habitual responsiveness to the idea of there being 
such a true good, in the various forms of recognised 
duty and beneficent work in which that idea has so 
far taken shape among men,”! 

The moral ideal, moral goodness, moral progress, 
are all here involved, but their exact nature—the 
concrete clothing to be given to these vague phrases— 

1 Proleg. § 180, 
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is yet very far from manifest. Granting ‘hata moral 
| ideal is implied in the facts of human nature we 
have discovered, granting further (for the moment 
at least) that this ideal is the conscious purpose of 
the divine Intelligence, actually to Him?! present, 
though not yet realised (or realisable) by us, have we 
any ground for hoping that this ideal is in any way 
conceivable by us? Can _we look forward to it as 
a definite goal? Can we use it as a criterion? We 


are not here concerned with its practicability in the 
present. The question to ask of such a conception 
is not, “ Will it work?” but, “Is it true?” But even 
so it might be argued that human thought is just 
as incapable of conceiving the (or even @) “ Moral 
Ideal,” as human will is impotent to realise it in 
concrete life. In one sense this is obviously true— 


1 Cf. Proleg. § 187. “ When we speak of any subject as in process 
of development according to some law, we must mean, if we so speak 
advisedly, that that into which the subject is being developed already 
exists for some consciousness, We express the same thing by saying 
that the subject is something, in itself or potentially, which it has not 
yet in time actually become ; and this again implies that in relation to 
some conscious being, it is eternally that which in some other relation 
it is in time coming to be. A state of life or consciousness not yet 
attained by a subject capable of it, 7% relation to that subject we say 
actually is not ; but if there were no consciousness for which it existed, 
there would be no sense in saying that in possibility it 1s, for it would 
be simply nothing at all. Thus, when we speak of the human spirit 
being in itself, or in possibility, something which is not yet realised in 
human experience, we mean that there is a consciousness for, and in 
which, this something really exists, though, on the other hand, for the 
consciousness which constitutes human experience it exists only in 


possibility ?” 
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to understand fully that “one far-off divine event” 
would be omniscience, not science, but, fortunately 
for struggling humanity, there are alternatives 
between omniscience on the one hand, and utter 
unconsciousness on the other. Man is not yet @€¢os, 
but he is more than @fproy, and even if we ask the 
question in its most difficult form, viz, what in 
concrete detail of daily life is the Moral Ideal? we 
have some clue at least to an answer. We can 
point to a “better” which is confessedly desirable 
of realization, even though when actually realized 
we may be still “worlds removed” from the “best”; 
and this “better” (again confessedly) is to be found 
in the development of institutions which are actual 
parts of the present social life. That for any given 
individual the will to strive for this better involves 
a “change of heart” may be true, but no other 
change is involved. There is no necessity to take 
refuge in dreams, or to divorce our thoughts from 
facts of ordinary life. The elements which make 
for purity, for happiness, for peace, for greater 
harmony in mutual relations, for a more complete 
social unity are here amongst us, recognisable and 
indisputable. We can conceive these elements 
working more freely than at present; we can picture 
a life less interfered with by destructive influences 
—in which what is good is increased, what is evil 
lessened—without outstepping or ignoring the plain 
facts of human nature. Sucha conception is already 
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_a Moral Ideal, but we can surely go further? With- 
out arrogating to ourselves the gift of prophecy, can 
we not see distinctly certain characteristics or con- 
ditions which must be fulfilled by an ideal, whatever 
the actual concrete manifestation of these conditions 
may be? It would be disloyal to ourselves as rational 
beings to think otherwise, and however “ formal” (in 
the technical sense) the result of such effort may 
appear, it need not, if read in the light of the 
concrete nature we know, be either vague or in- 
definite. 

The Moral Ideal is a state of “well-being.” The 
well-being which, “in a calm hour,”! we desire is 
always an abiding satisfaction of an abiding self. 
From this simple thought, alone, flow important 
consequences. It emphasizes at once the great 
truth—taught us by Plato and Aristotle—that only 
in the épyov of man is true well-being to be found. 
Our ideal must be emphatically human. It must 
consist of the development—more or less complete 
according as our conception is more or less final 
—of human capacities, human character. No 
“end” which involves the absorption of men into 
something else, can be legitimately regarded as 
“our” end. Pantheism, eg. in any form, refined 
or crude, may be rejected at once as a contradic- 
tion in terms when regarded as a goal for 
humanity. The true “end” of human progress 

1 Proleg. § 234. 
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must be a state in “the attainment of which 
persons— agents who are ends to chemselves— 
are not extinguished”! but continue to exist. 
It is true that we are “manifestations of a divine 
principle” ; but “it is clearly of the very essence 
of the doctrine above advanced, that the divine 
principle, which we suppose to be realising itself 
in man, should be supposed to realise itself in 
persons, as such. But for reflection on our 
personality, on our consciousness of ourselves as 
objects to ourselves, we could never dream of 
there being such a self-realising principle at all, 
whether as implied in the world or in ourselves, 
It is only because we are consciously objects to 
ourselves, that we can conceive a world as an 
object to a single mind, and thus as a connected 
whole. It is the irreducibility of this self-objecti- 
fying consciousness to anything else, the im possi- 
bility of accounting for it as an effect, that compels 
us to regard it as the presence in us of the mind 
for which the world exists. To admit, therefore, 
that the self-realisation of the divine principle 
can take place otherwise than in a consciousness 
which is an object to itself, would be in contradic- 
tion of the very ground upon which we believe 
that a divine principle does so realise itself in 
man. Personality, no. doubt, is a term that has 


often been fought over without any very precise 


1 Proleg. § 189. 
F 


, 


| 
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meaning being attached to it. If we mean any- 
thing else by it than the quality in a subject of 
being consciously an object to itself, we are not 
justified in saying that it necessarily belongs to 
God, and to any being in whom God, in any 
measure, reproduces or realises Himself. But what- 
ever we mean by personality, and whatever diffi- 
culties may attach to the notion that a divine 
principle realises itself... in the persons of men, 
it is certain that we shall only fall into contradic- 
tions by substituting for persons, as the subject 
in which the divine self-realisation takes place, 
any entity to which self-consciousness cannot in- 
telligibly be ascribed. If it is impossible that the 
divine self-realisation should be complete in such 
persons as we are, or can conceive ourselves coming 
to be, on the other hand, in the absence of self- 
objectification, which is at least the essential thing 
in personality, it cannot even be inchoate.” 

There is a sense in which we may speak of a 
national spirit, of a development of mankind, of 
a change in human nature and the like, as distinct 
from the individual characters or experiences of 
the actual persons in whom such development 
has taken place. But we must not be misled by’ 
these phrases. A nation may, for certain con- 
venient purposes, be itself personified or regarded 
as a more permanent factor in the history of the 

1 Proleg, § 182. 
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world, than any given set of individuals in it; 
but there can be nothing in a nation which is 
not in, or is not derived from, the individuals 
actually composing it. A nation, it is true, is 
never merely an aggregate of individuals; but, on 
the other hand, it is never anything opposed to, 
or separate from, the persons who compose it. The 
“life of the nation” has no real existence, except 
as the life of the individuals of which it is made 
up, and however true it may be (it is a most 
important truth) that in some sense a nation is 
“greater” than an individual, of “more value” 
than an individual, and more stimulative of loyal, 
unselfish devotion, yet ultimately our “moral value” 
is always relative to persons as such. “Qur ultimate. 
_ Standard of worth is an ideal of personal worth.” 
There are great difficulties, doubtless, in this 
conception. Suppose it argued that the “analysis 
of the facts of our consciousness,” to which we have 
been so entirely trustful, reveals capacities of the 
human spirit which are obviously not realisable in 
persons existing in any society we know, or can 
possibly conceive, or even. is ‘capable of existing, 
on earth. The very capacity, eg. of self-objectifi- 
cation, seems to be of this kind. It is of its own 
nature out of time, eternal. Its aspirations, again, 
seem often such that, under the limitations of human 
society, they are impossible of realisation under any 
conditions conceivable by us. To answer fully these 
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difficulties is impossible; but it may be pointed 
out that, instead of weakening our faith in the 
continued existence of “persons,” they actually 
strengthen it. To argue that our personal self 
shows evidence of capacities impossible of realiza- 
tion under any social conditions we know, may well 
make us shrink from attempting too much detail 
in our sketch of the “ideal” society, but can only 
still further justify our conviction that no idcal 
which absorbs persons into something “other” or 
“higher” can be our ideal, It might, indeed, be 
argued (on our side) that these capacities “ justify 
the supposition that the personal life, which his- 
torically or on earth is lived under conditions which 
thwart its development, is continued in a society 
with which we have no means of communication 
through the senses, but which shares in and carries 
further every measure of perfection attained by men 
under the conditions of life that we know.”! On 
the other hand, doubtless, we may “pronounce the 
problem suggested by the constant spectacle of un- 
fulfilled human promise to be simply insoluble, But 
meanwhile the negative assurance, at any rate, must 
remain, that a capacity, which is nothing except as 
personal, cannot be realised in any impersonal modes 
of being.”? It is true that some capacities do pass 
away—they contribute their share as means to an 
end beyond themselves, and. are no more (eg. if 
1 Proleg, § 185. 3 Ibid, § 185. 
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natural sclence speaks truly, the particular capacities 
of myriads of “low” forms of life); but a capacity 
which consists in a self-conscious personality cannot 
be supposed to pass away. It is not itself a series, 
or one of a series, in time; for the series in time 
exists for it. It partakes of the nature of the 
eternal; and we may say finally on this point that 
“great as are the difficulties which beset the idea 
of human development when applied to the facts of 
life, we do not escape them, but empty the idea of 
any real meaning, if we suppose the end of the 
development to be one in the attainment of which 
persons—agents who are ends to themselves—are ex- 
tinguished, or one which is other than a state of self- 
conscious being, or one in which that reconciliation 
of the claims of persons, as each at once a means | 
to the good of the other and an end to himself, 
‘ already partially achieved in the higher forms of 
human society, is otherwise than completed.”! 
These last words bring out a further characteristic 
which a Moral Ideal must possess, if in it we are 
really to find an “abiding satisfaction of an abiding 
self.” The _ideal_is not only personal, it is also 
social. Not that these two conceptions are opposed 
to each other—still less inconsistent with each other, 
They are different sides of one fact. “Without 
society, no persons”? is as true as that society is 
made up of persons. The “self,” for certain logical 
2 Proleg. § 189. 2 Ibid. § 190. 
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purposes, is rightly regarded as an abstract point 
of reference; but the moral self, the “me,” the 
self as actually a factor in the life we know, and 
of which our ideal is the complete fulfilment, is no 
“abstract or empty self. It is a self already affected 
in the most primitive forms of human life by mani- 
fold interests, among which are interests in other 
persons. These are not merely interests dependent 
on other persons for the means to their gratification, 
but interests in the good of those other persons— 
interests which cannot be satisfied without the con- 
sciousness that those other persons are satisfied, 
The man cannot contemplate himself as in a better 
state, or on the way to the best, without contem- 
plating others, not merely as a means to that better 
state, but as sharing it with him.”! Society is the 
very condition of the development of persons, and 
its special function is to render possible and to 
further this development. Hence, our Moral Ideal 
is necessarily an ideal society —a whole, not an 
aggregate, made up of parts in normal inter-relation 
—each_part fully conscious of itself, as such, while 
finding its true well-being in the relations to other 
parts, these relations being simply the perfect de- 
velopment of the special capacities of the individual 
members. Neither aspect of this ideal can be left 
out of sight; the social whole is indeed organic, it 
has life and growth, but the parts of the organism 





1 Proleg. § 199. 
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are self-conscious individuals, The final good is, 
on_the other hand, perfection_of character; but 
character can only be formed in the discharge of 
function, in the performance of duties which are 
neither egoistic nor altruistic in any significant sense, 
but which form évepyetq, the very true self of each 
of us, This is the goal towards which the “good 
will” strives—the criterion which the “reason” of 
man applies in estimating the worth of any action 
or institution in the present. All other “values” are 
relative to it. “The perfection of human_character__ 
—a perfection of individuals which is also that of 
society, and of society which is also that of in- 
dividuals—is_for man _the only object of absolute 
or intrinsic value; this perfection consisting in a 
fulfilment of man’s capabilities according to the 
divine idea or plan of them.”? 

Here again we are forced back upon the practical 
question ; viz., what help, ze. what definite guidance 
do these conceptions give us in correcting our moral 
judgments, or in enabling us to state definitely “that 
which it is our duty to do”? The formal character 
of the Moral Ideal just sketched may be accepted 
without question, but even if we admit its value as 
saving us from utter darkness, it remains at the 
best a “vacant form of light”; and it is not a 
form we want, but a content, a filling. Are we 
really any nearer than before to a conception of 


1 Proleg. § 247. 
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what man’s better nature definitely and concretely 
consists in? 

The answer to this question would be (probably) 
affirmative or negative according to the character, 
or even the temporary mood, of the questioner. The 
plan of a house on paper is assuredly nothing at all 
for a man craving immediate shelter, but in certain 
other references it might be regarded as almost 
everything. In regard to a theory of Ethics, 
especially where even the fundamental basis is a 
matter of controversy, such a “form” as that given 
above will be a very haven of rest to the tired 
enquirer. Few men have been more alive than 
Grcen to the pressing urgency of practical questions, 
but he would plead with Aristotle! édfee 8’ av ravros 
éwat mpoayayéw Kat d:apOpacat Ta Kaos eyovra TH 
meptypagy, Kat 6 Xpovos THY TOLOUTUW ELpeTHS fy cUVEpyos 
ayaOos éwat. Even if we admit the value to be 
rather negative than positive, it is no small gain to 
be delivered from moral anarchy—to gain possession 
of a definite principle which, if it does not issue of 
itself a practical command at this or that moment, 
is ever ready as a criterion to which we may refer 
a suggested line of action. Time is a sure “ fellow- 
worker” in this matter. If we honestly attempt to 
realize and develop the actual institutions among us 


2 “Tt would seem that, the outline once fairly drawn, any one can 
carry on the work and fit in the several items which time reveals to 
us or helps us to find.” —Mie, Eth. i. 7, § 17, 109S8* 22, 
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which “make for righteousness,” their permanent 
good, as well as their temporary limitations, become 
increasingly clear. “Of what ultimate well-being 
may be, we are unable to say anything, but that it 
must be the complete fulfilment of our capabilities 
... but of particular forms of life and action we can 
say that they are better, or contribute more to true 
well-being than others, because in them there is 
a further fulfilment of man’s capabilities, and there- 
fore a nearer approach to the end in which alone 
he can find satisfaction for himself”! We have 
to our hand a “better,” which is the necessary step 
on the road to the “best,” and must be found 
in the actual concrete life about us. The “Form” 
of virtue is constant, but the “Content” is ever 
changing. 

We can see this clearly if we compare the Moral 
Ideal_of Plato and Aristotle with modern Christian 
canceptions_of Virtue. We have, admittedly, ad- 
vanced upon these thinkers, but in what exactly 
does the advance consist? It might almost be 
describeu as a little matter of quantity—a mere 
difference_in the range of persons denoted by the 
term “neighbour.” Much is implied in this differ- 
ence in “range,” but it is easy (in our self-com- 
placency) to exaggerate it, and to forget that, in 
what constitutes the very essence of Morality, 
they were not only on a level with us, but, as 

1 Proleg. § 239. 
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far as we can see, were final. The “end” they 
conceived—a perfected humanity—is adequate; the — 
distinction of true from seeming virtue, as consisting 
in the “motive,”.has_ never been more clearly ex- 
pressed; their insight into the fundamental nature 
of morality as “social well-being,” to which each, | 
in his respective way, contributes by the perform- 
ance, for its own sake, of his duty to his neighbour, 
is complete; but their answer to the question, 
“Who is my neighbour?” is sadly narrow. The 
brotherhood of men —the conception of every 
human being without distinction of birth or caste, 
as potentially at least a “citizen,” was impossible 
to them. With the extension of the term “ fellow- 
being” has grown an increasing complexity of - 
application, a larger fulness of detail in the several 
duties, more numerous channels through which 
courage, or self-control, can be manifested. On 
the other hand, we have gratefully to acknowledge 
that, “once for all, they conceived and expressed 
the conception of a free, or pure, morality, as 
resting on what we may call a disinterested 
interest in the good; of the several virtues as 
so many applications of that interest to the main 
relations of social life; of the good itself, not as 
anything external to the capacities virtuously exer- 
cised in its pursuit, but as their full realisation. 
This idea was one which was to govern the 
growth of all the true and vital moral conviction 
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which has descended to us.”! The concrete habits 
and institutions in which these convictions were 
manifested, were very far from being finally satis- 
factory; but these shortcomings, though unavoid- 
able in fact, were in no sense essential to the 
moral conceptions themselves. The latter could 
not, certainly, bear full fruit while limited to a 
small aristocracy of freemen in each community ; 
but.the extension in application made no alteration 
in the nature of the principle, On the contrary, 
the very definiteness of, ¢g., the conception citizen- 
ship, was its chief value in saving mankind from 
moral dissolution, when the old, narrow bonds 
which had linked men so closely were sundered ; 
and if the moral dynamic of the new era was 
not the “learning of the ancients,” but the “Spirit 
of Christ,” yet the institutions and social relations 
in which that Spirit was to realise itself were the 
direct heritage of the old teachers. The Greek 
philosophers had “provided men with a definite 
and, in principle, true conception of what it is to 
be good—a conception involving no conditions but 
such as it belongs to man as man, without distinc- 
tion of race or caste, or intellectual gifts, to fulfil. 
When the old barriers of nation and caste were 
being broken down; when a new society, all- 
embracing in idea and aspiration, was forming 
itself on the basis of the common vocation, ‘ Be 
1) Proleg. § 253. 
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ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,’ 
there was need of conceptions, at once definite 
and free from national or ceremonial limitations, 
as to the modes of virtuous living in which that 
vocation was to be fulfilled. Without them, the 
universal society must have remained an idea 
and aspiration, for there would have been no 
intellectual medium through which its members 
could communicate and co-operate with each other 
in furtherance of the universal object. It was in 
consequence of Greek philosophy ... that such 
conceptions were forthcoming. By their means 
men could arrive at a common understanding of 
the goodness which, as citizens of the kingdom 
of God, it was to be their common object to 
promote in themselves and others. The reciprocal 
claim of all upon all to be helped in the effort 
after a perfect life, could thus be rendered into a 
language intelligible to all who had assimilated 
the moral culture of the Graeco-Roman world. 
For them conscious membership of a Society 
founded on the acknowledgment of this claim, 
became a definite possibility. And as the possi- 
bility was realised, as conscious membership of 
such a Society became an accomplished spiritual 
fact, men became aware of manifold relations, 
unthought of by the philosophers, in which the 
virtues of courage, temperance, and justice were 
to be exercised, and from the recognition of which 
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it resulted that, while the principle of these 


virtues remained as the philosophers had conceived 
it, the range of action understood to be implied 
in pane thus virtuous, pean oats much wider.” ! 

the problems which c constitute our practical moral 
responsibilities. Final in one sense the Greek 
thinker is, but in another his teaching forms for 
us only a point of departure. We have entered 
into his labours, but we may not rest there. Our 
task, like his, is to find out in what the duolwsots 


@é@, which is the true final goal, really consists. * 


Like him, too, we can only express this end in 
terms of our day and generation. These terms will 
appear incomplete to our successors; but at least 
we are bound to ensure, to the best of our ability, 
that the new generation shall in them find the light 
of true essential principles to guide them in the 
better structure it will be their privilege to build. 


§ 4. MORAL GOODNESS AND PROGRESS 


The Moral Ideal is the perfection of human char- 


acter, , consisting ina ‘fulfilment of man’s capabilities 
according to the divine idea or plan of them. But 
this “plan,” although in one sense it may be re- 
garded as the eternal purpose of God, is yet left 
to us (in another very real sense) to work out for 
ourselves, and to work out consciously. In the 


® Proleg. § 285. 


- 
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conscious self-direction towards this definite end, 
Moral Goodness consists, What exactly this end is 
in detail we cannot know, except in so far as it has 
been already attained; but of this we may rest 
assured, that “the supreme condition of any progress 
toward its attainment is the action in men, under 
some form or other, of an interest in its attainment 
as a governing interest or will; and the same interest 
—not in abstraction from other interests, but as an 
organising influence upon and among them—must 
be active in every character which has any share 
in the perfection spoken of, or makes any approach 
to it, since this perfection, being that of an agent 
who is properly an object to himself, cannot lie in 
any use that is made of him, but only in a use 
that he makes of himself.”? 

It is not enough—in order to be morally good— 
that an action should tend to develop a human 
faculty, or promote a more perfect social relation. 
Society, however organic it is, or ought to be, is 
never merely an organism. The goodness of an 
action, still more the goodness of an individual 
character, does not depend upon objective excel- 
lence alone, or even mainly. The ideal society 
spoken of in the last section is a society of persons, 
and the one thing in it of absolute intrinsic value 
is personal character. Now character is built up 


' gradually out of acts of will. This is the truth em- 


1 Proleg. § 247. 
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phasised (though unduly limited) in Kant's famous 
dictum: “Nothing can be conceived in the world, 
or even out of it, which can be called good without 
qualification, but a good will.” The right thing must 
be done because it is right—vexa xadov—otherwise 
it is not a good action in the proper sense of the 
term, 
Hence, at_the very root of any system of Ethics 
lies the distinction between_the Good and the Bad 
Will In what exactly does this distinction consist ? 
Not in the mere “form” of willing. That is com- 
mon, necessarily and obviously, to every act of Will. 
In all alike “a self-conscious individual directs him- 
self to the realisation of some idea, as to an object 
in which for the time he seeks self-satisfaction.” 
The difference lies elsewhere—in the end sought, 
the idea which is being realised in action, “The 
real nature of any act of Will depends on the par- 
ticular nature of the object in which the person 
willing for the time seeks self-satisfaction; and the 
real nature of any man as the subject of Will—his 
character—depends on the nature of the objects in 
which he. mainly tends to seek self- satisfaction. 
Self-satisfaction is the form of every object willed ; 
but the filling of that form, the character of that 
in which self-satisfaction is sought, ranging from 
sensual pleasure to the fulfilment of a vocation ' 
conceived as given by God, makes the object what 
it really is. It is on the specific difference of the 
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objects willed under the general form of self-satis- 
faction that the quality of the will must depend. 
It is here, therefore, that we must seek for the 
basis of distinction between goodness and badness 
of will.) 

The meaning of the phrase “specific difference . 
of the objects willed,” Green defines as “a difference 
between them in respect of that which is the motive 
to the person willing them, as distinct from a 
difference constituted by any effects which the 
realisation of the objects may bring about, but of 
which the anticipation does not form the motive.”® 
Good will is énérinsically different from bad will, In 
this view of the real nature of an act of will, Green 
differs equally from Kantian doctrine on the one side, 
and the teaching of Utilitrrianism on the other, 
According to the latter, che toi've of every action 
is identical, viz, a desir» ‘or pleasure (or to escape 
pain); the difference consequently in objects willed 
consists solely in the effects produced, These effects 
are in every way objective and extrinsic. They are 
actual results in fact, and they do not enter, as such, 
into the motive, which is always and solely desire 
for pleasure.® 

1 Proleg. § 154. 2 Jbid, § 156. 

3 Cf. Mill’s Utilitarianism, ch. 2, ‘*The creed which accepts as 
the foundation of morals, Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, 
holds that actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 


happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. 
By happiness is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain; by 
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It is even more important—in view of the epithet 
Neo-Kantian, so often applied to Green—to note how 
greatly he differs on this question from Kant. Kant 
is, as it were, at the other extreme when compared 
to Mill, With him not only is the will good, by 
virtue of what it is in itself (as opposed to any 
extrinsic effort or result), but the “itself” refers to 
the will in its purely formal character? It is good 
because of its own goodness, not because of its 
content, or the end to which it is directed. Such 
“goodness” is, however, formal or abstract, and it 
is not in any abstract idea of the moral law, but in 
a definite application to some concrete actuality of 
life that the goodness of the good will consists. A 
good will, in other words, is the “will of the good 
workman, the good father, the good citizen."* Taken 


unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure. To glve a clear view 
of the moral standard set up by the theory, much more requires to be 
said... but these supplementary explanations do not affect the theory 
of Ife on which this theory of morality Is grounded, namely, that 
pleasure, and freedom from pain, are the only things desirable as 
ends; and that all desirable things (which are as numerous in the 
Utilitarian as in any other scheme) are desirable cither for the pleasure 
inherent in themselves, or as means to the promotion of pleasure and 
the prevention of pain,” 

\ Cf. Kant, Fundamental Princip. (Abbott’s Trans.) ‘ Nothing 
can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out of it, which can be 
called good without qualification, except.a good will. . . A good will 
is good not because of what it performs or effects, not by its aptness 
for the attainment of some proposed end, but simply by virtue of the 
volition, that is, it is good in itself, and, considered by itself, is to be 
esteemed much higher than all that can be brought about by ” 
etc., etc. 2 Proleg. § 247. 


G 
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strictly in its apparent meaning, Kant’s dictum 
would result in a “paralysis of the will for all 
effectual application to great objects of human 
interest."' The good will is intrinsically good not 
because the moral criterion ignores the objective 
result aimed at, but because the aiming at this result 
—recognised as subserving a true human interest— 
itself enters into the motive of the agent. There 
may be some virtue—even of the highest kind—in 
a misdirected effort towards a “common good,” but 
in so far as misdirected, it is not in the proper 
sense a good will. “There may be as genuine self- 
devotion in the act of the barbarian warrior who 
gives up his life that his tribe may win a piece of 
land from its neighbours, as in that of the missionary 
who dies in carrying the gospel to the heathen. 
But it is a falsely abstract view of virtue to take no 
account of the end in pursuit of which the self is 
devoted. The_real value of the virtue rises with 
the_more full and clear conception of the end to 
which_it_is directed, as_a character, not a good 
fortune, as a fulfilment of human capabilities from 
within, not an accession of good things from 
without, as a function, not a possession. The 
progress of mankind in respect of the standard 
and practice of virtue, has lain in such a develop- 
ment of the conception of its end.”? 


1 Proleg. § 247. 
2 Tid, § 246. 
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To trace this progress in its historical develop- 
ment would be foreign to the present purpose, even 
if it were possible. Sketched shortly, we might say 
that Morality—the good will—arises when a man 
first conceives himself, as in his very nature, a part 
of some larger whole, and consciously puts before 
him the satisfaction of the self, so understood, as his 
object. To provide, e.g. for the wants of a family, 
is not morally good (in the proper sense) so long 
as it remains instinctive and unreflective, but to work 
consciously for the well-being of a family, as an 
object for its own sake, is so. It implies a totally 
different motive as compared with either unre- 
flecting response to stimulus, or a mere desire for 
pleasurable gratification. It involves the conception 
of a permanent satisfaction which, moreover, is only 
obtainable in the satisfaction of others, in a common 
good. “Here is already a moral and spiritual, as 
distinct from an animal or merely natural, interest— 
an interest in an object which only thought con- 
stitutes, an interest in bringing about something 
which should be, as distinct from a desire to feel 
again a pleasure already felt.” 

The next step is taken when by reflection upon 
the (family or social) life occupied so far wholly in 
the effort to satisfy material wants—goods of the 
body—men begin to realize that their nature has 
further capabilities, and to conceive the satisfaction 


1 Proleg. § 242. 
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of these as more worthy and important than that 
of the others. Security from the pressure of animal 
want remains as before a necessary condition of 
life, but it is no longer the sole end, or even the 
main object, for which men work. In its stead some 
spiritual want arises—it may be merely a sentiment 
about the honour of the tribe, or the prestige of a 
local god—which involves necessarily an effort to 
make the growing members of the tribe persons of 
a certain kind, as opposed to the desire of pro- 
viding for them means for personal gratification. 
Gradually these personal qualities cease to be 
regarded as means to an end, and become themselves 
anend. Personal character becomes important, and 
further reflection gradually evolves the conception of 
morality or goodness as such. “An interest has 
arisen, over and above that in keeping the members 
of a family or tribe alive, in rendering them persons 
of a certain kind; in forming in them certain 
qualities, not as a means to anything ulterior which 
the possession of these qualities might bring about, 
but simply for the sake of that possession; in in- 
ducing in them habits of action on account of the 
intrinsic value of those habits, as forms of activity 
in which man achieves what he has it in him to 
achieve, and so far satisfies himself. There has 
arisen, in short, a conception of good things of the 
soul, as having a value distinct from, and indepen- 
dent of, the good things of the body, if not as the 
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only things truly good, to which all other goodness 
is merely relative.”* 

In this way the idea of the “good,” though 
always “formally” the same—the idea of self- 
satisfaction—continually changes its “filling,” by 
reflective analysis of the modes of life which have 
arisen among men in the efforts to realise the idea 
in action. This development in the idea itself is 
not, of course, always the important practical 
consideration; a good action, at a given moment, 
may (generally does) consist in doing something 
which we know to be right, from a pure motive, 
and this “something which,” in its exact detail, 
may not vary during the course of a long life. 
Moral progress, again, in the individual, often takes 
the shape of more adequate discharge of duties 
in “that station of life,” in which he is placed, 
unaccompanied by any intellectual advance in the 
conception of these duties themselves. But if 
moral progress meant nothing but this, mankind 
would be at a standstill — would, in fact, never 
have emerged from moral barbarism. Change in 
the conception of the idea of good itself is a 
necessary element in moral growth as dealt with, 
at all events, by the Science of Ethics. Moral 
development cannot be limited to “merely progress 
in the discovery and practice of means to an end 
which throughout remains the same for the subject 


1 Proleg. § 243. 


owrnoes, 
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of the development. It will imply a progressive 


determination of the idea of the end itself, as 
the subject of it, through reflection on that which, 
under influence of the idea, but without adequate 
reflection upon it, he has done and has become, 
comes to be more fully aware of what he has it in 
him to do and to become,”! 

Thus we get finally the answer to the objection 
that to define moral goodness as the good will, 
and the good will as the will for the good, is either 
tautologous or unmeaning. Even if we waive the 
“tautology” (the objector argues) as a verbal 
accident, what meaning can be practically attached 
to the word good if (1) it is defined as “that end 
in which the moral agent can really find rest,” if 
(2) by “end” so qualified is meant “the realisation 
of the moral capability”; and if (3) it is impossible 
(obviously and admittedly) to know what this 
ultimate realisation is, or, without that knowledge, 
what the capability itself is? 

To this objection, though it contains a truth, the 
“answer is that from a moral capability which had 
not realised itself at all, nothing could indeed be 
inferred as to the moral good which can only 
consist in its full realisation; but that the moral 
capability of man is not in this wholly undeveloped 
state. To a certain extent it has shown by actual 
achievement what it has in it to become, and by 

1 Proleg. § 241. 
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reflection on the so far developed activity we can 
form at least some negative conclusion in regard 
to its complete realisation. We may convince 
ourselves that this realisation can only be attained 
in certain directions of our activity, not in others. 
We cannot indeed describe any state in which 
man, having become all that he is capable of 
becoming—all that, according to the divine plan 
of the world, he is destined to become — would 
find rest for his soul. We cannot conceive it 
under any forms borrowed from. our actual ex- 
perience, for our only experience of activity is 
of such as implies incompleteness. Of a life of 
completed development, of activity with the end 
attained, we can only speak or think in negatives, 
and thus only can we speak or think of that state 
of being in which, according to our theory, the 
ultimate moral good must consist. Yet the convic- 
tion that there must be such a state of being, 


merely negative as is our theoretical apprehen- 


sion of it, may have supreme influence over 
conduct, in moving us to that effort after the 
Better, which, at least as a conscious effort, implies 
the conviction of there being a Best.”* 

And when the speculative question is raised as 
to what this Best can be, we find that it has not 
left itself without witness. The practical struggle 
after the Better, of which the idea of there being 

’ Proleg, § 172 
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a Best has been the spring, has taken such effect 
in the world of man’s affairs as makes the way 
by which the Best is to be more nearly approached, 
plain enough to him that will see. In the broad 
result it is not hard to understand how man has 
bettered himself through institutions and habits 
which tend to make the welfare of all the welfare 
of each, and through the arts which make nature, 
both as used and as contemplated, the friend of 
man. And just so far as this is plain, we know 
enough of ultimate moral good to guide our 
conduct; enough to judge whether the prevailing 
interests which make our character are, Or are not, 
in the direction which tends further to realise the 
capabilities of the human spirit. 

A final quotation from the Prolegomena will 
sum up the teaching of this and the preceding 
section. “Our theory has been that the develop- 
ment of morality is founded on the action in man 
of an idea of true or absolute good, consisting 
in the full realisation of the capabilities of the 
human soul. This idea, however, ... acts in ‘man, 
to begin with, only as a demand unconscious of 
the full nature of its object. The demand is, 
indeed, from the outset quite different from a 
desire for pleasure. It is at its lowest a demand 
for some well-being which shall be common to the 
individual desiring it with others; and only as such 
does it yield those institutions of the family, the 
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tribe, and the state, which further determine the 
morality of the individual. The formation of more 
adequate conceptions of the end to which the 
demand is directed, we have traced to two influ- 
ences, separable for purposes of abstract thought, 
but not in fact; one, the natural development, 
under favouring conditions, of the institutions, just 
mentioned, to which the demand gives rise; the 
other, reflection alike upon these institutions and 
upon those well-reputed habits of action which 
have been formed in their maintenance and as 
their effect. Under these influences there has arisen 

. on the one hand, an ever-widening conception 
of the range of persons between whom the common 
good_is common .; on the other, a conception of 
the. nature _of the common good itself, consistent 
with its being the object of a universal society 
co-extensive with mankind. The good has come 
to be conceived with increasing clearness; not as” 
anything which one man, or set of men, can gain 
or enjoy to the exclusion of others, but as a 
spiritual activity in which all may partake, and 
in which all must partake if it is to amount to 
a full realisation of the faculties of the human 
soul. And the progress of thought in individuals, 
by which the conception of the good has been 
thus freed from material limitations, has gone 
along with a progress in social unification which 
has made it possible for men practically to conceive 
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a claim of all upon all for freedom and support 
in the pursuit of a common end. Thus the ideal 
of virtue which our consciences acknowledge has 
come to be the devotion of character and life, in 
whatever channel the idiosyncrasy and circumstances 
of the individual may determine, to a perfecting of 
man, which is itself conceived, not as an external 
end to be attained by goodness, but as consisting 
‘in such a life of self-devoted activity on the part 
of all persons.”! 

The_universe, we have seen, is an intelligible 
whole. Human life, as part of this cosmos, must 
admit_of rational explanation, and explanation of 
what is imperfectly developed necessarily involves 
the conception of a progress, actual at present 
only in the thought of the Eternal Consciousness. 
But we are partakers of the Divine Nature, and 
can understand—if we will only be simply true 
to ourselves—somewhat at least of the meaning 
of life and. the stages of human progress, Little 
by little with the passing of centuries we can 
enter more and more into the divine plan of the 
world, “God is for ever reason; and His com- 
munication, His revelation is reason; not, however, 
abstract reason, but reason as taking a body from, 
and giving life to, the whole system of experience 
which makes the history of man. The revelation, 
therefore, is not.made in a day, or a generation, or 

' Proleg. § 286, 
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a century. The divine mind touches, modifies, 
becomes the mind of man, through a process of 
which mere intellectual conception is only the 
beginning, ‘but of which the gradual complement 
is an unexhausted series of spiritual discipline 
through all the agencies of social life.” * 

These agencies of moral well-being and moral 
growth are here working in our midst “ plain enough 
for him who will see.” The one condition of their 
fulfilment is, on our part, the “will in some form 
or other to contribute to it.” The one hindrance, 
the one human wickedness, is selfishness, #.¢. the 
preference of private pleasure to the common good. 
Owing to this preference, we often refuse to con- 
tribute our proper share to the well-being of the 
whole, and sometimes take advantage of the short- 
comings of human knowledge as an excuse for 
shutting our eyes to unpleasant truths. But “it is 
still our sins and nothing else that separate us from 
God. Philosophy and science, to those who seek 
not to talk of them, but to know their power, do 
but render His clearness more clear, and the freedom 
of His service a more perfect freedom. His witness 
grows with time. In great books and great exam- 
ples, in the gathering fulness of spiritual utterance 
which we trace through the history of literature. 
in the self-denying love which we have known from 
the cradle, in the moralising influences of civil life, 

"1 Witness of God, vol. iii, p. 239» 
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in the closer fellowship of the Christian society, in 
the sacramental ordinances which represent that 
fellowship, in common worship, in the message of 
the preachers through which, amid diversity of stam- 
mering tongues, one spirit still speaks—here God’s 
sunshine is shed abroad without us. If it does 
not reach within the heart, it is because the heart 
has a darkness of its own, some unconquered selfish- 
ness which prevents its relation to Him being one 
of sincerity and truth.”! 


» Witness of God, vol, iii. p. 248, 


CHAPTER VI. 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
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§ 1. THE GROUND OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION 


HE Moral Ideal is an ideal of character manifest 

in acts in which that character issues. Moral 
Goodness consists in the will to realise in act'the| 
ideal given by the Reason. In this lies the key to 
the meaning and value of civic life, and the answer 
to the old question, “ Why ought I to obey the law?” 
Political and social life is merely the concrete shape‘ 
which Moral Ideas take when they are translated ~ 
into actuality. Through civic institutions alone is 
it possible for the idea of moral perfection to be 
realised by human beings. In criticising such insti- 
tutions, in asking ‘them to justify themselves, we 
have to consider what permanent moral value they 
possess; in other words, how far and in what way 
do they contribute to the possibility of the moral 
life—to the development of character. ¥The Moral 
Ideal, which the good will seeks to realise, is gained, 
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as we have seen, by self-reflexion. It consists in 
the idea of a possible self-perfection to be attained 
by the moral agent. . But this self-perfection cannot 
be gained in isolation, by renouncing or withdrawing 
from the “world.” It is realisable only in relation to 
our fellow-creatures in a social community.\ Hence, 
the one definite value which the institutions of civil 
life possess consists in|“their operation as giving 
reality to these capacities of will and reason, and 
enabling them to be really exercised. In their 
general effect, apart from particular aberrations, they 
render it possible for a man to be freely determined 
by the idea of a possible satisfaction of himself, 
instead of being driven this way and that by external 
forces, and thus they give reality to the capacity 
‘ called will: and they enable him to realise his 
reason, 2.4. his idea of self-perfection, by acting as 
a member of a social organisation in which each 
contributes to the better being of all the rest. So 
far as they do in fact thus operate, they are morally 

justified.” | 
The ground of political obligation—the reason 
why I have duties which I “ought” to discharge 
towards others, and conversely “rights” which I claim 
“om or as against others—is thus clear. It lies in 
ae very nature of man. With Aristotle, and exactly 
in the same sense as Aristotle, Green: holds that 
{ civic respon sibilities are innate or natural. Not, that 

x ° Pol. Oblig. $7. 
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is, that there are “natural rights” existing when a 
man is born, or prior to the institution of society; 
but that the relations which are objectively expressed 
‘in civic community arise out of, and are necessary 
for the fulfilment of, a moral capacity, without which 
a man would not be a man at all. Man is duce 
modrixds, and only in social life is he himself. 
Hence, the analysis of what man essentially #s does 
reveal to us a body of rights and duties which in 
this sense are innate, but only in this sense. “Natural 
rights,” if by that phrase is meant something man 
possesses prior to or out of society, and which he 
carries with him unimpaired into the new social 
sphere, are a contradiction in terms. Rights and 
duties imply the clear recognition of a common life 
with a common interest or good. Apart from such 
life, and the clear consciousness of it on the part of 
the individuals who make it up, the words are simply 


unmeaning. Hence, it follows that “no one can have | 


a right except 

“(1) As a member of a society ; 

“(2) Of a society in which some common good is 
recognised by the members of the society as their 
own ideal good, as that which should be for each 
of them.”? 

This recognition carries with it not only moral 
responsibilities in the ordinary sense—duties which 
I see I ought to perform to my neighbour—but 

‘ 1 Pol, Oblig. § 25. 
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has a further definite political reference. The 
individual becomes not only a part of a social 
whole, related to other parts, he finds himself in 
relation to the whole itself. Society becomes 
political or civic, the citizen demands that power 
or opportunity be given him by society to develop 
himself in the way in which he is best fitted to 
play his part for the common good; society con- 
versely claims certain powers over the individual, 
to regulate his life in a more or less definite way 
which shall be best for the realisation of this 


r ‘ . . 
/common good. These claims and counter-claims 


/ have an appropriate moral basis, They “rest 


on the fact that these powers are necessary to 
the fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral being, 
to an effectual self-devotion to the work of develop- 
ing the perfect character in himself and others,”? 
Civic institutions are the test of the moral progress 
of a society; they form, in a most important 
respect, the outward expression of its morality, 
and “political” obligation is of the same nature 


\.as that more usually designated “moral.” 


Considerations such as these give us solid ground 
for believing that civic obligations are really bind- 
ing on us; but they do more than that. They 
hold out a hope that in them we may find a 
criterion—theoretically valid, and practically applic- 
able—by which to test any given system of legal 

1 Pol. Oblig. § 21. 
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or political obligations. From the time (at least) 
of Sophocles men have consciously appealed from 
the laws they are bidden, as citizens, to obey to 
higher rules even more valid and binding. The 
-“Law of Nature” has been, and is still, regarded 
as a court of appeal before which human or 
positive Law may be brought for condemnation 
or approval. What exactly this Law of Nature 
is has been the subject of much controversy, but, 
if what has just been said be correct, there is a 
- great truth in the phrase. Any rule or institution 
which can be shown as tending to weaken or. 
destroy the true nature of man, to hinder the 
development of his: “natural” capacities, to put 
obstacles in the realisation of that ideal of 
character which is his true self, is ¢0 tso con- 
demned. \ It is obviously of the most fundamental 
practical importance that there should be some 
such test, available and generally recognised, other- 
wise no progress would be possible. No one 
(whatever school of thought he belong to) could 
seriously maintain that the body of rights and 
obligations actually established in any existing 
nation is all that it “ought” to be. There is 
always conceivable a better system, even though 
no definite single modification in the existing code) 
would meet’ with universal acceptance. Hence 
arises. the important practical question, “Are we 


entitled to distinguish the rights and obligations 
H . 
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which are anywhere actually enforced by law from 
rights and obligations which really éxist, though 
not enforced?”! If so, what is to be our criterion, 
and in what sense are these (higher or truer) 
rights valid as against those actually enforced ? 

The conception of the moral function of the 

tate gives us the answer to these questions. We 
can point to the definite end which it is the 
vocation of human society to realise—the Moral 
Ideal—the normal or perfect development of man 
as such. We only know this ideal in the sense, 
and with the limitations, pointed out in the preced- 
ing chapters, but that is amply sufficient for 
practical purposes, for politics is even less exacting 
in this respect than ethics. In this way we can 
get the conception of a system of rights and 
obligations which should be maintained by Law, 
whether it is so or not. To this bar we can call 
any actually existing system, and demand it should 
justify itself. 

The function, then, of Law and of civic institu- 
tions is to help man to realise his idea of self- 
perfection as a member of a social organisation in 
which each contributes to the better being of all 
the rest. In this fact of “nature” lies the true 
ground of political obligation. We are to act 
worthily of the vocation wherewith we are called, 
and the vocation of each one of us is to be an 

1 Pol, Oblig, § 8 
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integral part of a social whole. Duty calls us | ) 
to perform our function; rights consist in our 
claim that others should in like manner fulfil 
theirs; institutions are the concrete embodiment 
of the complex inter- relations of the social 
organism, and life itself is the ultimate justification 

of each citizen’s obligation to support these institu- 
tions. It is true that “institutions” are not perfect, 
and that difficult questions. sometimes arise as to 

the possibility that a_citizen’s “duty” may be 
occasionally to destroy rather ‘than to fulfil, but, 
speaking broadly, we: can affirm that, civic institu- 
tions being the actual realisation of human capa- 
bilities, the ground of obligation in regard to them 

lies in the, very nature of man himself. The. 
phrase, jus naturae—Law of Nature —has often 
been misused, but -understood rightly it bears 
witness to fundamental truth; for 


“There’s on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament and King”; 


viz, Humanity itself. Civic responsibilities, as 
well as moral, or rather decause they too are moral, 
must be deduced from the essential nature of 
man. Their formulation is the answer, more 
directly and practically than ethical laws ordinarily 
so-called, to the inquiry “what man is and ought 
to do.” Whatever be the result of the inquiry, 


1 For these questions see §} 3, 4. 
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there can be no other, certainly no pare ground 


of political obligation than that based upon such 
analysis. 


§ 2. OTHER POLITICAL THEORIES 


The phrase “Law of Nature” has thus a real 
meaning, nor need we shrink even from speaking 
of “Natural Rights” if we are careful to remember 
in what sense exactly they are “ Natural,” and what 
constitutes them “Rights,” They are necessarily 
implied in the existence of any Society which is 
conscious of itself as such, and are, primarily, state- 
ments or formulations of the inter-relations of the 
parts of the social whole. Green’s use of the word 
“right” is entirely consistent with accepted present 
teaching. Professor Holland, ¢g., defines a right as 
“one man’s capacity of influencing the acts of 
another, by means, not of his own strength, but of 
the opinion or the force of society,”’ and is at one 
with Green in declaring that “to talk of law and 
right, as applied to mankind at a supposed period 
anterior to society beginning to think and act, is 
a contradiction in terms.” What the professional 
lawyer, however, brings forward merely as the 
definition of a fact, is in Green presented along 
with its philosophical justification. 

This positive statement of the nature of a “right,” 
and the consequent ground for political obligation, 


1 Elements of Jurisprud, ch. vii. 2 Jbid, ch, iii. 
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is perhaps sufficiently plain, but the importance of 
a clear conception on this matter is so fundamental, 
and the confusions of controversy so manifold and 
so fatal, that we require to dwell somewhat on certain 
well-known, but erroneous uses of the term if we are 
to realise fully the true nature of this root-conception 
of politics, The part played by certain interpreta- 
tions of it in modern history—more particularly in 
England, France, and the United States—is amply 
sufficient to justify a short criticism of the teaching 
of Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, in order 
that the conception of the true meaning of a “right” 
may be deepened and enlightened by contrast. 


(1) Spinoza. 


Of the great truth upon which Green insists so 
strongly; viz., that “natural right,” if it be taken in 
the sense of a “right,” existing in a state of nature 
apart from or prior to Society, is a contradiction in 
terms, Spinoza seemed quite aware. With him jus 
naturae=neither more nor less than potentia naturae. 
Unfortunately, by a confusion of thought ‘he still 

regarded it as jus, and held that no other relation 
between man and man, individual and State, or 
between different States, is “right” except that of 
potentia. Considerations of the moral life, of a7 
social whole of parts regulated by right reason, must 
be put on one side as irrelevant. The only things 
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which a State has no “right” to do are those things 
which, as a matter of fact, tend to lessen its “ power.” 
Undue severity, for example, or tyrannous oppression, 
would tend to cause dissatisfaction and conspiracy 
on the part of the subject citizens, and so weaken . 
the State. 

Does Spinoza’s teaching, then, come simply to this, 
that “ Might is Right”? 

In so far as he is consistent with himself—yes ; 
but he is not consistent. Von td omne quod jure fiert 
dicimus, optime fiert affirmamus—an action may be 
right, but yet not expedient. The test of expediency 
is the “end” of the “Civil State,” which is defined 


- to be par vitaeque securitas, and the life intended is 


or 


one guae maxime ratione, vera mentis virtute et vita, 
definitur. \n this doctrine Spinoza appeals not only 
to a different, but to an antagonistic set of motives. 
Man in a state of nature—homo naturalis—is un- 
related, individual, atomic, except in so far as a state 
of conflict constitutes a relation. Man in Spinoza’s 
“society "—homo civilis—is part of -a larger whole, 
each member of which recognises a common good, 
maintained and fostered by mutual sympathy and 
harmonious action. Between these two conceptions 
is fixed an impassable gulf, and the word jus, 
correctly used of the latter status, is unmeaning in 
the phrase jus naturale. 

But this misuse of the word jus brings out the 
cardinal error in Spinoza’s Politik, viz., the belief in 
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the possibility of a “right” in the individual apart 
from life in society. Spinoza failed to see that 
the conception “right” has meaning only in virtue _/ 
of a function the individual performs relative to a 
certain end—this end being the common well-being 
of a society. “It is not in so far as I can do this 
or that, that I have a right to do this or that, but so 
far as I recognise myself and am recognised by 
others as able to do this or that for the sake of a 
common good.” Spinoza looked upon man, like 
everything else in Nature, as determined solely wy) 
material and efficient causes. As such, however, h 
has no rights or duties, but only “ powers.” 

It is here that Plato and Aristotle are so much 
nearer the truth in their conception of the real 
end of the individual. To them man is gucee 
aro\tTikés—a phrase which asserts the doctrine of 
natural rights in the only sense in which it is true. 
But this teleological view of Society Spinoza ignores, 
and “in particular, he fails to notice that it is the 
consciousness of this réXos to which his powers may 
be directed that constitutes the individual’s claim to 
exercise them as rights, just as it is the recognition 
of them by a society as capable of such direction 
which renders them actually rights; in short that, 
just as according to him nothing is good or evil but 
thinking makes it so, so it is only thinking which 
makes a might a right—a certain conception of the 

“1 Pol, Oblig. § 38 
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might as relative to a social good on the part at once 


of the person exercising it, and of a society which it 
affects,”? 


(2) Hobdes. 


The principle upon which Hobbes bases his poli- 
tical theory is identical with that of Spinoza. With 
him, too, men are at first natura hostes, and the only 
meaning of jus naturale is potentia naturalis. But 
Spinoza’s teaching, in spite of a false start and an 
inconsistent development, contains fruitful elements 
which are entirely lacking in that of Hobbes. From 
Hobbes’ central fiction—the sovereign person con- ( 


stituted by the social compact—with its consequences | — 


Spinoza keeps clear, not being influenced by Hobbes’ 
desire to prove all resistance to established sove- 
reignty unjustifiable. 

But, doubly unsatisfactory as Hobbes’ teaching 
is—both philosophically and historically—it enables 
us indirectly to gain a clearer conception of the 
nature of “ Rights.” The historical error of the social 


- compact—implying as pre-existing just that state of 


things, a régime of recognised mutual obligations, 
it is presumed to account for—might have served 
to convey an important moral truth. It entirely 
fails, however, to do this, because it implies that 
individuals bring with them to the compact so-called 
“rights” which, apart from social function and social 
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recognition, could “only be powers, te, they would 
not be rights at all; and from no combination or 
devolution of them could any right in the proper 
sense, anything more than a combined power, arise,”} 


(3) Locke. 


Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau differ only in their 
application of the same conception, which may be 
formulated as follows: “Men live first in a state 
of nature, subject to a law of nature, also called 
the law of Reason. In this state they are in some 
sense free and equal; but finding many incon- 
veniences in it, they covenant with each other to 
establish a government—a covenant which they are 
bound by the ‘law of nature’ to observe—and out 
of this covenant the obligation of submission to the 
‘powers that be’ arises.” 

In spite of the ambiguities in this doctrine, three 
points come out clearly. 

(a) The conception of this pre-social state of 
nature is a purely negative one. It presents merely 
a state which was not one of political society—a 
state in which there was no civil government. 

(0) Men were not only “equal,” but in some 
mysterious and unexplained way they were also 
Se iree. 

(c) They not only lived according to the law of 


1 Pol, Oblig. § 49. 
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nature, but were conscious of this law. They did 
not, perhaps, always obey it; but they recognised 
they ought to obey it. 

To discuss the inconsistencies and impossibilities 
involved in each of these three points would be 
tedious, and is, fortunately for the present purpose, 
unnecessary. On (c) alone will it be helpful to 
dwell for a moment, for it is here the root error 
of the social contract theory—with its central fiction 
of rights attaching to pre-social men, and carried by 
them unimpaired into the new-born community—lies, 
This theory, whatever detailed shape be given to 
it, is always a Uorepov xporepov. The change, how- 
ever brought about, from the old “freedom” to the 
new “order” is represented as an advance; but it 
would have been quite the reverse, A society, or 
to speak more accurately, a state of existence ens 
joyed by an indefinite number of individuals, of 
which it could be truly said that it was governed 
by a law of nature in the sense described—a society, 
te. of men, free and equal, recognising the mutual 
obligations implied in the “law,” but free from the 
necessity of a sovercign or other coercive power to 
enforce its provisions—would be a society to which 
we look forward only as the final consummation 
of the educational processes involved in the history 
of civil government. In relation to it, ordinary 
political society is in an inferior stage of develop- 
ment. If thought of as actually succeeding it in 
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time, it is a retrogression, not an advance. So far 
from freeing us from the “many inconveniences” 
of the state of nature, it chains and binds us with 
cords of our own making. In such a state of nature 
the need: for civil government, for political organ- 
isation, disappears. The best political society we 
know only tries to realise imperfectly what is here 
represented as existing in perfection, As a matter 
of fact, this truth was recognised and brought out 
to a certain extent by Rousseau, with whom political 
society is a decline from a golden age. 

The different application which Locke gave to 
the common theory (as compared with Hobbes) 
was due to the practical political objects they had 
respectively in view. Hobbes wished to condemn 
the Rebellion, Locke to justify the Revolution. 
Hence, Locke teaches that there remains ever in 
the hands of the Sovereign people a right to 
remove or alter the governing body, if it prove 
false to its trust. Unfortunately he left unanswered 
the important question, “What exactly is an act 
of the Sovercign people?” 

On this point, too—the right to rebel —it is 
interesting to note how much truer the old Greek 
view was than these modern theories. The former 
deriving the obligation to political obedience, not 
from consent or some imaginary covenant, but from 
the end or function which the State served, obtained 
a rational justification for altering any government 
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which failed to serve this “end,” and which conse- 
quently became in technical language a rapéxBaots. 
Such failure, co ipso, cancels all claim to obedience 
on the part of the citizens. This view involves, 
doubtless, practical difficulties of its own, but it 
at least gives, under definite conditions, a reasonable 
justification for resistance. 


o_o 


(4) Rousseau. 


In Rousseau we have perhaps the best attempt 
to sketch a theory of political relationship in 
which individuals possess rights, inherent and un- 
alienable, but without any corresponding duties. 
The keynote of his teaching lies in the turn of 
meaning he gave to the phrase “Sovereignty of 
the people.” With Locke this sovereignty repre- 
sents merely a power in reserve, to be exercised 
only in case the legislature prove false to its trust. 
Rousseau regards it as in constant exercise. The 
society does not institute a Sovereign, but in the 
act of formation decomes a Sovereign, and ever after- 
wards continues so. 

From this act of formation arises a “collective 
moral body, composed of as many members as 
there are voices in the assembly, which body 
receives from this act its unity, its common self, 
its life, its will. It is called by its members a 
state when it is passive, a sovereign when it is 
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active, a power when compared with similar bodies. 
The associates are called collectively a people, 
severally citizens as sharing in the sovereign 
authority, swyects as submitted to the laws of the 
state. Each of them is under an obligation in 
two relations—as a member of the sovereign body 
towards the individuals, and as a member of the 
state towards the sovereign. All the subjects can 
by a public vote be placed under a particular 
obligation towards the sovereign, but the sovereign 
cannot thus incur an obligation towards itself. It 
cannot impose any law upon itself which it cannot 
cancel, Nor is there need to restrict its powers 
in the interest of the subjects. For the sovereign 
body, being formed only of the individuals which 
constitute it, can have no interest contrary to theirs. 
From the mere fact of its existence, it is always 
all that it ought to be.”? 

In this association the individual “exchanges the 
natural liberty to do and get what he can... for a 
liberty at once limited and secured by the general 
will; he exchanges the mere possession of such 
things as he can get, a possession which is the 
effect of force, for a property founded on a positive 
title, on the guarantee of society. At the same 
time he becomes a moral agent. Justice instead 
of instinct becomes the guide of his actions. For 
the moral slavery to appetite he substitutes the 

1 Pol, Oblig. § 66. 
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moral freedom which consists in obedience to a 
self-imposed law. Now for the first time it can 
be said that there is anything which he ought to 
do, as distinguished from that which he is forced 
to do.”} 

In this teaching Rousseau brings out a great 
truth, viz, That the real. justification for a law or 
-an act of government lies in the fact that it 
represents a true volonté générale—an impartial 
and disinterested will for the common good. Un- 
fortunately, in practical application this ideal is 
(unavoidably) lost sight of. Confusion takes place 
between volonté générale and volonté de tous—in 
theory carefully distinguished by Rousseau —and 
the latter sinks into a mere quest for majorities, 
Rousseau makes a better attempt than any other 
writer to reconcile submission to a government 
with the existence of “natural” rights antecedent 
to the institution of government, but his results 
only show more clearly the hopelessness of the 
attempt. On the other hand, his conception of 
the State or Sovereign as representing a “general 
will” exercised for the common good, is of perma- 
nent value. 


§ 3. THE BASIS OF THE STATE. 


Historically a fiction Rousseau’s doctrine is; but 
it has given us an essential truth, viz., that the State 
1 Pol. Oblig. § 67. 
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does represent in some way a “general will,” which 
is a desire for a common good, and is the indis- ; 
pensable condition of its realisation. Will, not force, 
is the basis of the State. Not in a coercive authority 
imposed from without, but :n a spiritual recognition, 
awakening and developing from within, is the efficient 
cause of the existence of a State to be found. Civic 
life lies in, and arises in response to, the conscious © 
nature of man. But the political theorists we have 
been just considering fail to see this. With them, 
force — irresistible, coercive power—is, if not the 
origin, at least the sustaining factor, in the State. 
Force, too, exercised continually in opposition to 
individual liberty of effort and acquisition. The 


explanation of this error—from which even Rousseau ( 


himself is not free—is found in the erroneous as- 
sumption from which these writers start, or, to put 
it slightly differently, from their wrong method of 
framing the question to be solved. The two main 
elements in a State—sovereign and subject—are 
conceived of in too abstract a way. The subjects 
are looked upon, prior to their existence as such 
in a State, as persons possessed of natural rights, 
and endowed with social and moral attributes. On 
the other side stands, external and separate from 
them, a supreme coercive power which somehow 
they have to obey, and which is thought of as also. 
the source of all law, all jus. Hence the obvious 
question, “ Whence comes the ‘right’ of this supreme 
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power to coerce and to guide individuals already 
possessing these natural rights and attributes?” 
This question, so stated, admits of no answer except 
by means of a deus ex machind, of some historical 
fiction, or other equally arbitrary device, No at- 
tempt, consequently, is made to ascertain how man 
[ becomes clothed with rights and duties, There is 
no real inquiry into the development of man in 
society. Throughout their whole teaching, in fact, 
runs the idea that force can make the State—an 
idea which both theoretically and practically is 

diametrically opposed to the truth. 
The clue to the real basis of a State is to be found 
in the fact that there is “ no right but thinking makes 
¢ it so.” A right is merely an idea which men have 
,,of each other. “Nothing is more real than a right, 
jyet its existence is purely ideal, if by ‘ideal’ is 
meant that which is not dependent on anything 
t material, but has its being solely in consciousness. 
It is to these ideal realities that force is subordinate 
in the creation and development of States.” Society 
begins in the consciousness of a common good, of 
\ common interests. These interests necessitate definite 
interrelations. It is recognised that order and organ- 
isation are part of the actual life of the community. 
Individuals become no longer atomic units, but in- 
tegral parts of a (more or less dimly) recognised 
whole, clothed with various but appropriate rights 

1 Pol, Oblig. § 136. 
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and duties. Force, sovereign power, is in no sense 
the originator of these rights, though it co-operates 
in sustaining their regular performance. Every 
society is constituted and held together by a ma 
scious, intelligent recognition of a common Eeiy) 
It is solely due to this recognition that individuals 
have attributes and rights; and the “power which 
in a political society they have to obey, is derived 
from the development and systematisation of those 
institutions for the regulation of a common life, 
without which they would have no rights at all.”2 

At this point certain thoughts may occur which 
may well give us pause. The theory just stated 
may be philosophically accurate, it may even be 
historically more or less correct (due allowance being 
made for the illusions of distance) of a small city- 
state of the time of Plato or Aristotle, but in what 
sense is it true of any modern State? Without 
coercive force would they exist for a day? wee 
does the “common good” come in as a motive com- 
pelling the ordinary citizen to, e¢.g., pay house-rate or 
dog-tax? And how much influence did the con- 
ception exercise on those who, as a fact histori- 
cally, founded the great European States of to-day ? ~ 
Every society is constituted and held together by a ‘g S 
- conscious, intelligent recognition of a common £00d, % 
Such language, substituting “ought to be” for “is,” eS 
may pass as an ethical ideal, but is surely mere 

» Pol, Oblig, § 113. 
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delusion as explanation of the facts of the day? 
The “will of the individual” has seldom much to do 
with the demands of the State. It is true (to 
express the difficulty in detail) that “the necessity 
which the State lays upon the individual is for the 
most part one to which he is so accustomed that he 
no longer kicks against it; but what is it, we may 
ask, but an external necessity, which he no more 
lays on himself than he does the weight of the 
atmosphere, or the pressure of summer heat and 
winter frosts, that compels the ordinary citizen to 
pay rates and taxes, to serve in the army, to abstain 
from walking over the squire’s fields, snaring his 
hares, or fishing in preserved streams, to pay rent, 
to respect those artificial rights of property which 
only the possessors of them have any obvious 
interest in maintaining, or even (if he is one of the 
‘proletariate’) to keep his hands off the superfluous 
wealth of his neighbour, when he has none of his 
own to lose? Granted there are good reasons of 
social expediency for maintaining institutions which 
thus compel the individual to actions and forbear- 
ances that are none of his willing, is it not abusing 
words to speak of them as founded on a conception 
of general good? A conception does not float in 
the air. It must be somebody’s conception. Whose 
conception, then, of general good is it that these 
institutions represent? Not that of most of the 
people who conform to them, for they do so because 
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they are made to, or have come to do so habitually 
from having been long made to (#e. from being 
frightened at the consequences of not conforming, 
not consequences which follow from not conforming 
in the ordinary course of nature, but consequences 
which the State inflicts, artificial consequences), But 
when a man is said to obey an authority from interest 
in a common good, some other good is meant than 
that which consists in escaping the punishment which 
the authority would inflict on disobedience. Is, then, 
the conception of common good which is alleged, 
a conception of it on the part of those who founded 
or who maintain the institutions in question? But is 
it not certain that private interests have been the main 
agents in establishing, and are still in maintaining, at 
any rate, all the more artificial rights of property? 
Have not our modern States, again, in nearly every 
case been founded on conquest, and are not the 
actual institutions of government in great measure 
the direct result of such conquest, or, where revolu- 
tions have intervened, of violence which has been as 
little governed by any conception of general good? 
Supposing that philosophers can find exquisite 
reasons for considering the institutions and require- 
ments which have resulted from all this self-seeking 
and violence to be contributory to the common good 
of those who have to submit to them, is it not 
trifling to speak of them as founded on, or repre- 
senting a conception of, this good, when no such 


—_ 
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conception has influenced those who established, 
maintain, or submit to them? And is it not seriously 
misleading when the requirements of the State have 
so largely arisen out of force directed by selfish 
motives, and when the motive to obedience to those 
requirements is determined by fear, to speak of them 
as having a common source with the morality of 
which it is admitted that the essence is to be dis- 
interested and spontaneous ?”? 

These are grave objections which cannot be 
ignored, The difficulty is twofold, and may be 
formulated as follows :— 

(a) The conception of a common good is not 
true of the ordinary citizen. His life (to his 
own mind) is ruled by the State as an “external 
necessity.” 

(4) A State cannot legitimately be said to exist 
to fulfil an idea which has had nothing to do with 
the actions which brought it into existence—as is 
the case with most States, eg., those due directly or 
indirectly to the action of Napoleon. 

That these objections contain truth no one can, 
deny, but the question is how much truth, and how 
far is it relevant to the point at issue. The “idea of 


i a common good” has certainly seldom, if ever, been 


the ruling motive of those who, whether as agents 

or patients, have formed States. Yet a common 

good in some form—however imperfect or ea 
’ Pol, Oblig. § 120, 
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has always been an essential element in the motive, | 
and is so still, Without it no success beyond a 
temporary military dominion could have attended 
their efforts or produced acquiescence. Leaving for 
a moment the question of the principal agents, it 
is simple fact (in answer to objection a) that con- 
siderations of a common good, however limited in 
range, are the guiding influence of the ordinary 
citizen in his habitual obedience to civic institutions. 
Any claim he feels for his own “rights "—for wages, 
protection from outrage, fair dealing, &c., eres 
feels only conditionally on his recognition of a like’ 
claim all round. The essence of such a claim lies in . 
-its being common to himself with others. That he 
does not see the bearing of every institution he lives 
under implies nothing more than that, being an 
ordinary citizen, his vision is limited. He is neither 
a great statesman nor a political philosopher, and 
doesn’t understand the nature or relations of that 
which lies beyond his comprehension. But when he 
does recognise a common good, that recognition is 
the motive for his loyal obedience to the right 
maintained by law, and is the real factor which (in 
old Greek phrase) ovvéxe: tiv woAw. Disloyalty, dis- 
obedience, disunion in the social whole arises when 
he sees that the “ powers that be” are legislating for 
a class—for private, not public interests; when h 
perceives clearly that the State is not maintaining 
that which it is its sole function to maintain, viz., the 
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rights and interests, common to himself and his 
neighbours, which he understands, 

This recognition, again, as a rule, is not limited _ 
to the mere intellectual cognisance that this or 
that law is of common benefit. The citizen’s 
feelings, his moral nature, are taken up into the 
life he lives in common with his fellows. He 

ssesses a vote, he has a share in the making 
of the taws, both municipal and civic, he becomes 
habitually interested in the State as a whole (or 
jat the very least, in a social community of some 
\sort), and so widens the conceptions which other- 
wise might be confined to himself and his im- 
mediate neighbours, with their private rights. 

tly, feeling and habit, in the stricter sense of 
the term, quicken and transform these intelligent 
interests into living forces which guide and rule 
every department of his civic life. Common 
memories, common traditions, common language 
and literature, common religion, combine to 
strengthen and enrich that solidarity of himself 
with his fellow-citizens which issues (in its most 
obvious form) in the devoted patriotism ready to 
lay down its life for fatherland and fellow-country- 
men. 

We have still to deal with the second objection 
—that the founders of modern States were not 
actuated by the desire for a common good when 
they were “making history,” but by very different 
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to fulfil an “end” which had nothing to do with 
the causes which brought it into existence, may 
be a “philosopher’s dream,” but is unmeaning in 
fact. 

To this we have at first sight a tempting reply 
in the doctrine of evolution. The analogy between 
the life of a State and that of a natural organism 
is much to the front now-a-days, and offers ready 
and plausible help. All nature presents to us 
organisation and attainment of end of which there 
is no consciousness on the part of the organic 
agents themselves. Can we not argue in the same 
way that the State is “an organised community 
in the same sense in which a living body is, 0 
which the members at once contribute to the 
function called life, and are made what they are 
by that function, according to an idea of which 
there is no consciousness on their part” ?? 

The objection to such a plea is simple, but 
sufficient. The State is not merely a natural, ‘ 
it is amoral organism. Its parts are human 
agents, actuated by motives, and working con- 
sciously for ends, however different sometimes the 
actual results may be from those originally aimed 
at. It is true that what are often called “natural 
accidents” have much to do with the demarca- 
tion of the several States, e.g. distribution of land 

1 Pol, Oblig. § 125. 


motives, and that to regard a State as wo wit | 
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and water, mountain ranges, &c., &c., but a State 
has a life and character of its own, due to very 
different agencies. A State is distinctively a 
“human” institution. 

The question, then, is how far have such human 
agencies (as, e.g., Napoleon I.), to whom the historical 
formation of many States is mainly due, been 
actuated by a conception of common good? Were 
not their motives purely selfish—desire for glory, 
personal ambition, and the like? 

The answer is that, assuming the worst, eg., that 
Napoleon was actuated by a purely selfisn passion 
for glory (if such a thing is even conceivable), yet — 
to regard this by itself in abstraction as the 
“cause of the formation” of a State, is to commit 
a most serious mistake. The statement is true 
(if true at all) only with great modifications. His 
passion could only realise itself in the “greatness 
of France.” It had to become absorbed in, and 
recognised by himself and others under this new 
and very different form, before it could begin to 
act as a factor in his work as conqueror and 
organiser. Further, this very greatness of France 
was conceived of as a moral power by the agents 
concerned. It meant to them the deliverance of 
oppressed peoples. They were fighting for the 
freedom of mankind, to secure for man his true 
inheritance. It is in these conceptions, in the 
concrete motive, not in any abstract relation to 
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Napoleon himself, that we must look for the real 

cause of the events in question. It is to this 

that the good out of evil, which we see resulting, 

is due. The evil represents the mischief produced 

by the alloy of selfishness, and the short-sighted- 

ness of political passion; the good was the direct 

object aimed at, the actual motive which became, 

more or less completely, realised in fact. Napoleon 

cannot be separated from the circumstances and 

character of the French people. It was not his 

selfishness, his idiosyncrasy, which moulded the 

institutions by which France, and other parts of 

Europe, have been civilised and developed ; it was 

- his fitness to act as an organ for the ideas which 

had obtained hold in society. These ideas, in| 

\ their minds and in his, were ideas of common 
\ good. It is wrong to ignore such ideas because | ~ 
the chief instruments of their realisation may be, 4 
from .one point of view, regarded as acting from” 

selfish motives. Even in them the idea of a 

common good was a determining element-——the 

' element, in fact, to which alone their success in 

forming social institutions has been due. 

The difficulty many thinkers find in recognising this 
truth, and the plausibility of the view that purely 
selfish passion has often been the cause of the form- 
ation of States, both arise from the error previously 
pointed out as characteristic of the “social contract” 
theorists, viz., the too exclusive attention given to 
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e fact that a “supreme coercive power” is a neces- 
sity of a State’s existence. This power, thought of 
abstractedly and separately, is regarded as the source 
of law and rights. It is forgotten that it is not the 

lcoercive power as such which makes a State; but 
that power combined with other factors, and exer- 
cised in a certain way, for a certain end. This end 
is the maintenance of definite legal institutions and 
social responsibilities. Not the Sovereign alone, nor 
even Sovereign and subjects aggregated together as 
two distinct entities, make the State; but Sovereign 
‘and citizens organised into a complex whole of 
inter-related responsibility. If we separate the two 
factors, it would be truer to say that the State makes 
the Sovereign, rather than the Sovereign the State. 
A slave-owner with his slaves, or the monarch of 
Persia (as depicted by Herodotus) and his subjects, 
do not make a State, for such despotic power 
is without the essential characteristic of a State, 
viz., a body of rights actually existing, which it is - 
the function of sovereignty to guarantee and give _ 
full reality to. A Sovereign, in the ordinary political ‘ 
sense of the term, is in fact the final outcome of a 
process which takes a long time in its growth, and 
gradually incorporates many elements, none of which 
by themselves form a State, but which continue on 
unimpaired in the civic community. The State pre- 
supposes, and is in great part ‘composed of, other 
narrower forms of community, eg. family relationship, 
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ties of clan and tribe. These relationships are taken 
up into the State, and formed into a“ general law”; 
but this law does not abolish them, it gives them 
fuller reality under a supreme power, which “sus- 
tains, secures, and completes” them. The State is 
not, and can never be, a mere aggregate of in- 
dividuals under a Sovereign. 

This truth comes out clearly in cases, eg. Russia 
with its autocratic Czar, which, if our theory is cor- 
rect, can only be called States by courtesy. Even 
in these instances, the habitual obedience theoretically 
given solely to the arbitrary will of the despot is in 
reality given to something very different. It is due 
to the conviction that the rulings of the monarch 
are in accordance with the general interest of the 
people. If this conviction be shaken, the obedience 
becomes very far from habitual, and the State, in 
any intelligible sense of the term, disappears. It 
cannot be too often remembered that “the vast 
mass of influences, which we may call for shortness 
moral, perpetually shapes, limits, or forbids the 
actual direction of the forces of society by its Sove- 
reign.” Only as the sustainer of the general will 
can the sovereign power claim or ensure habitual 
obedience. “Will, not force, is the basis of the 
State.” 

The State thus incorporates and secures rights— 
individual, family, tribal—which pre-exist, but which 

1 Maine, Early Hist. of Inst., quoted Pol, Oblig. § 84. 
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“need definition and reconciliation in a general law. 
When such a general law has been arrived at, regu- 
lating the position of members of a family towards 
each other, and the dealings of families or tribes 
with each other; when it is voluntarily recognised 
by a community of families or tribes, and maintained 
by a power strong enough at once to’ enforce it 
within the community, and to defend the integrity. 
of the community against attacks from without, then 
the elementary state has been formed.”! 

As it has been formed, so it grows. The very form- 
ation, with the administrative and other machinery 
it calls into being, gives rise to new relationships, 
new rights. Its existence renders possible (and 
actual) further relationships between man and man, 
which become more and more numerous and com- 
plex as society progresses. Each stage in the 
advance is based upon the previous one, and actuated 

y that idea of a common good to which greater 
definiteness is given as the “ moralisation” of man 
(attainable only in civic life) increases and develops ; 
but which from the earliest beginnings of common 
life has never been wholly absent. 


§ 4. THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


The citizen’s life is made up of civic and social 
relations, Only as a “member of the State” has 


1 Pol, Obtig. $ 134. 
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he any duties to perform, any rights to claim. All ' 
rights are due to his position as such a member, } 
all his responsibilities consist in whatever is ap- 
propriate or necessary to the discharge of this 
function. 

These considerations bring us face to face with 
the question hinted at in the first section of this 
chapter, viz. Has the individual no rights against 
the State? Does the “organic” analogy imply that 
acting as a member of the State cuts off for ever 
the possibility of acting as Ae thinks proper, as he 
likes? Does it leave him no more free than a part 
of any physical organism is free to act, if he 
thinks right, against the body corporate? And, if 
this is not the implication of our doctrine of “rights,” 
urider what circumstances, with what justification, is 
it “right” to protest or to rebel? 

Theoretically and ideally, the answer to these 
questions is simplicity itself. The individual has 
no rights against the State. All rights flow from 
his position as a member of the State. If he ceases 
to be.a member, if he cuts himself off and sets 
himself over against the State, he ceases ¢0 tpso 
to have any rights at all. But this carries us a 
very little way. It emphasises the essential nature 
of a right, and reminds us that in the ideal society 
perfect freedom is only produced by perfect law, 
but is irrelevant to the point at issue. The question 
is not of theory, but of practice. It arises from the 
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obvious matter-of-fact that no existing State is a 


perfectly organised whole, and no individual citizen 
without moral and intellectual shortcomings. Indeed, 
the difficulty arises sometimes from his very virtues, 
Man does, to his credit, love the highest when he sees 
it, and often finds the “powers that be” sustaining 
and fostering institutions which represent a stage 
of development far removed from what might be, 
From the beginning of political speculation, the 
question, “Can the good man be a good citizen?” 
has had a practical importance, Hence, there is 
no absurdity, but rather a Pressing necessity to ask, 
“Under what circumstances is it right to rebel, zz, 
to act in opposition to State authority ?” 

One general rule (perhaps the only one) is clear, 
viz., there can be “no right to disobey the law of the 
State except in the interest of the State.”1 At first 
sight this may seem too general to be of any 
practical use, but a little reflection shows that it is 
not so. It puts out of Court at once all pleadings 
against beneficial legislation, e.g. Factory or Educa- 
tion Acts, based upon a supposed individual right to 
do what he likes with his own, or to have his freedom 
untampered with, &c., &c. But it carries us much 
further than this—it confines within the narrowest 
limits the right to disregard, or even protest against, 
legislation which seems the reverse of beneficial. It 
means (in practical application) that the citizen has 

1 Pol. Oblig. § 142. — 
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no right to rebel, against presumably unjust laws, 
arbitrarily on a supposed right to do as he thinks fit, 


but that he has counter rights (rights of opposition) . 


against such enactments only if he fulfil two con- 
ditions, viz. : 

(a) if he can point to a definite social good to be 
gained by successful opposition. 


(6) if this social good is one recognised as such | \ 
by his fellow-citizens. He must show, conclusively: | 
a 


to their minds as well as his, that the enactments in 
question ate in the interests of aclass at the expense 
of the general well-being, and so plead against the 
State in the true interest of the State. 

The last point—the true interest of the State—is 
the most important consideration, and at the same 
time the one most easily lost sight of. It is com- 
paratively easy—in the imperfectly organised States 
we know—to convince ourselves and many of our 
fellow-citizens that this or that enactment is unjust— 
that it fosters the interests of a class (to which we do 
not belong)—that it is injurious to the well-being 
of the State, and so forth. The conclusion “ Let us 
disregard it” follows easily and plausibly, but what 
is the motive for the disobedience? If it. is the 
“well-being of the State,” good, but may it not be 
our own private interest? Two wrongs do not make 
a right, however much the existence of the first may 
provide extenuating circumstances for the second. 
The revenue laws, a generation or two ago, in 


I 


/ 


7 
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England were economically unsound, and may be 
admitted, for argument’s sake at least, to have been! 
advantageous to a small class at the expense of the 
community at large, but it is to be feared that the 
practice of smuggling was due to motives which had 
little to do with that idea of the good of the State 
which alone justifies disobedience to State Enact- 
ment. The smugglers represented that war of class 
against class, or rather that “ fighting for one’s own 
hand,” which, if logically carried out, destroys the 
common weal altogether. The secret sympathy with 
which even Revenue officers regarded the practice 
was due to the general conviction of the injustice of 
certain enactments, and was consistent with the most 
devoted loyalty to the State in other references, but 
the motives as a fact actuating both smugglers and 
buyers render the practice impossible of moral 
justification. Only when, confessedly and obviously, 
acting in the true interest of the State, is it right to 
act against the State. 

Now the one fundamental interest of the State 
is that each citizen should cheerfully perform his 
function as such, zz. should act in accordance with 
his social relations with as clear and wide conception 
of these relations, and how they serve the common 

1 Cf. Works, vol. if. p, 484. “All restrictions on freedom of wholes 
some trade are really based on special class interests, and must 
disappear with the realisation of that individual right, founded on the 


capacity of every man for free contribution to social good, which is 
the true idea of the State,” 
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good, as is compatible with his intelligence and 
station, The parts of the body politic, though 
organic to social lifé, are not parts of a physical 
body. They are living persons—free agents. Only 
in so far as they are capable of realising the con- 
ception of a common good, and are free to act as 
they see the common good requires, can they 
perform their duties as citizens. Hence, from the 
standpoint of the individual, one “right” stands out 
pre-eminent and fundamental, viz., the right to life 
and liberty, or (in the phrase Green prefers) the 
“right to free life,” 

This is the sine gud non of citizenship. It is 
possessed by all who have the capacity for member- 
ship of a society, ze, who are capable of determining 
their actions by reference to a good common to 
themselves and others. No social polity which 
denies the actualisation of this right to any class 
of men so qualified can represent more than a 
temporary phase of development. Hence the 
objection to slavery. This institution may be at 
first an advance upon a practice which previously 
obtained, eg. total extirpation; it may have been 
a necessary stage in a nation’s growth, but it can 
form no part of a settled or permanent constitution, 
Soxei yap éwat rt dikatov ravtt avOpwrw mpos mévra 
Tov duvduevoy Kowwvgrat vounov Kat ovrOrjxns,) and 
slavery, logically and theoretically, is a denial of this 


1 Arist. V.Z, viii. 11, 
K 


—__ 
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“natural” right, As a matter of fact it is never 
logically carried out in practice, but nevertheless it 
is necessarily a partial withholding from a class of 
individuals rights to which they are by nature 
entitled; entitled, that is, by the actual possession 
of the faculty qualifying for citizenship, This right 
to free life can only be lost by, and is only justly 
denied to, those who show themselves incapable of 
the idea of common good and of self-determination 
by it; #2, by lunatics or criminals. 

On the other hand, the right to free life has 
definite limitations and determinations. No one 
would deny that the State has rights of interference 
with the individual liberty, even of capable citizens, 
in many directions; rights which are not theo- 
retical merely, but daily acted upon. The explana- 
tion, or justification, of these rights of the State 
against the individual is necessarily identical with 
that for the rights of the individual against the 
State, viz, the well-being of the community as a 
whole. Whatever is directly of service in produc- 
ing the “citizen” (assuming its practical possibility) 
is right to be carried out in civic life, and ought 
to be objectified in some law or institution. It 
sometimes happens in the discharge of this strictly 
State function that the government seems, not only 
to interfere with supposed rights of individuals, but 
also to usurp their moral responsibilities; to 
arrogate to itself a duty incumbent upon the 
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private citizen, and which he ought to be left to 
perform, Compulsory education, for example, has 
been objected to, not only by selfish parents en- 
raged that their power to exploit the labour of 
their little ones is taken away, but also on the 
ethical ground that to care for the spiritual, as well 
as physical, welfare of children, is a moral duty 
attaching to the parent, from which, consequently, 
he ought not to be relieved, and, as a fact, cannot 
be relieved except at the expense of lowering the 
moral life of the individual. This argument would 
have weight if the State’s motive were merely to 
take upon its own shoulders a moral responsibility 
more naturally belonging to the individual, or, if 
it enforced the “sending the child to school” 
as a moral duty which the parent must ‘be com- 
pelled to perform. But the motiye of the State 
is a very different one. Its Ghject) is simply to 
prevent a hindrance (certain to be there unless 
the State interferes) to the development of the 
capacity for civic rights on the part of the children. 
Without this interference on the part of the State, 
the children would never grow into capable citizens 
at all. It is as sustainer and enforcer of rights~ 
the State acts, not as a moral teacher. In so 
acting it is strictly fulfilling its own function, not / 
attempting to carry the burdens of others. 

So, too, with other State interferences, each of 
which must be judged separately on its own merits 


Ss 
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, 
_~ by the above criterion. The action of government 


\ is primarily negative, Laws regulating hours of 


labour for women and children, confining tenant 
right in Ireland, limiting freedom of contract, and 
the like, are not rightly regarded if taken to be 
positive rulings of men’s actions in certain definite 
ways. They do, indirectly, have this effect doubt- 
less, but, directly, their function is to remove 
hindrances to the growth of civic capacity on 
the part of individuals, or classes of individuals, 
who otherwise would never have the chance of 


. that “free life” which it is the one essential 


~ 


he 


function of the State to secure for every citizen. 

Of these rights of State interference — too 
numerous to enter into in detail—there is one 
which demands consideration, both from its im- 
portance and from certain characteristics it possesses 
peculiar to itself; viz. the right of the State to 
punish. 

This State right is really the correlative of the 
right of the individual to free life, so long as he is 


‘contributory to the general good. Conversely, the 


civic association has necessarily the right to prevent 
such actions as tend to destroy, on the part of 


; other citizens, freedom of action contributory to 


social well-being. The criminal interferes with the 
exercise of legitimate rights by his fellows—the 
State, in the discharge of its proper function, 
interferes with this interference by laying violent 
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hands upon the offender. By this exercise of 
- authority a stop is put to his acting altogether—so 
far, that is, as the social sphere is concerned. 

In answer, then, to the old controversy as to the 
nature of punishment—ought it to be preventive, 
retributive, or reformatory—it is clear that, primarily, y 
punishment is preventive. It is directed towards / 
the removal of hindrances; it regards the interest 
of law-abiding citizens, not the depravity of the 
law-breaker; it “clears the course.” This object is 
effected by associating with wrong action a certain 
amount of terror—terror sufficient to divert a 
would-be wrong-doer from his purpose. On the 
other hand, though primarily preventive, it is not 
merely preventive. This is the confusion of thought 
which breeds the tyrant and oppressor, not the 
judge. Not any amount of terror is justifiable 
because it happens to “prevent.” The punishment 
should never go beyond what is actually necessary 
to associate with the crime, in order to prevent 
the violation of the right its intention is to preserve 
from interference. The idea of retribution is an 
essential, though not the primary, element in 
punishment. Retribution not, of course, in the 
sense in which pre-social private vengeance is 
retributive—private vengeance is the polar opposite 
of State punishment, which gradually suppresses 
it and takes its place—but as expressing the 
sympathetic public indignation which is felt at 
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beholding wrong-doing, even when inflicted on 
others. “This indignation is inseparable from the 
interest in social well-being, and along with it is 
the chief agent in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of legal punishment.”! We feel the criminal 
ought to be treated according to his deserts, 
“ought to have his due.” This conception of 
“justly due” or “retributively just” is a most 
valuable corrective to- the danger of falling into 
the “merely preventive” theory. It implies a 
two-fold recognition—both on the part of the 
criminal, and also by society—of the act done as 
wrong, and the punishment inflicted as fitting. 
“The idea of punishment implies on the side of 
the person punished ... a practical understanding 
of the nature of rights, and an actual violation of 
a right or omission to fulfil an obligation, the right 
or obligation being one of which the agent might 
have been aware, and the violation or omission 
one which he might have prevented. On the side 
of the authority punishing, it implies equally a 
conception of right founded on relation to public 
good, and one which, unlike that on the part of 
the criminal, is realised in act; a conception of 
which the punitive act, as founded on a considera- 
tion of what is necessary for the maintenance of 
rights, is the logical expression. A punishment is 
unjust if either element is absent; if either the 
2 Pol, Oblig. § 183. 
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‘act punished is not a violation of known rights 
or an omission to fulfil known obligations of a 
kind which the agent might have prevented, or 
the punishment is one that is not required for the 
maintenance of rights.”* 2 

“Maintenance of rights”—this phrase cannot be 
too much emphasised. The function of legal P 
punishment, as both preventive and retributive, is 
definitely the protection of rights, not the castigation i 
of moral depravity as such. The State is the sus> 
tainer of rights. It has regard, not to the wickedness 
of the criminal, but to the effect of the punishment 
on others. It looks forward, not backwards. No 
punishment can prevent the crime accomplished— 
it can only try to render less likely the doing of 
a similar wrong in the future. Herein lies the true 
justification of “ extenuating circumstances.” These 
can be always legitimately pleaded (and acted upon) 
whenever the lightening of a punishment “ justly” 
attached to the right violated does not, in the 
particular case in question, weaken the deterrent 
association in the minds of others. An odd case 
of, eg. a starving man snatching at a loaf, may be 
lightly dealt with without fear of promoting in the 
community a general disrespect for the eighth com- 
mandment. But in a beleaguered city the same 
act might, from exactly the same considerations, 
“justly” require the punishment of death; in no 

1 Pol, Oblig. § 185. 


—— 
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other way could the rights of the others be preserved 
from violation. 

There are, in fact, two good and sufficient reasons 
why punishment should not be apportioned to the 
“moral wickedness”! of the wrong-doer :— 

(2) The degree of moral depravity implied in a 
crime is unascertainable. It depends on the motive 
and character. It is unknown fully even to the 
individual himself, and cannot be estimated by an 

_external judge. : 
{ (6) It is not the business of the State to punish 
j | wickedness, as such. Indirectly, punishment serves 
Xa moral purpose; but its prime object is to secure 
} Opportunity for the performance of social function 
‘on the part of the body of the citizens. “There 
“is no direct reference in punishment by the State, 
either retrospective or prospective, to moral good 
or evil. The State in its judicial action does not 
look to the moral guilt of the criminal whom it 
punishes, or to the promotion of moral good by 
means of his punishment in him or others. It looks 
not to virtue and vice, but to rights and wrongs. It 
looks back to the wrong done in the crime which it 
punishes; not, however, in order to avenge it, but 
in order to the consideration of the sort of terror 
which needs to be associated with such wrong-doing, © 
in order to the future maintenance of rights. If the 
character of the criminal comes into account at all, 

1 Pol, Oblig. § 106. 
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it can only be properly as an incident of this con- 
sideration.”* 


In actual result, however, the “character of the 


~ criminal” is affected; and reflection shows us that 
punishment, to be really preventive, must be reform- 


atory. It must tend to “qualify the criminal for 
the resumption of rights.”? Though not aiming 
at the moral good of the criminal as its ultimate 
end, it strives to refit him for taking his place as 
a citizen, with renewed capacity and fresh deter- 
mination to fulfil his social responsibilities. In this 
way a definite limitation of the amount and kind 
of punishment which the State can legitimately 
inflict arises. The criminal himself has rights which 
must be respected. Not rights in the sense of the 
word when applicable to his fellow law - abiding 
citizens. He has ¢0 ipso forfeited these, and is, 
for the time being, “out of” civic and social rela- 
tions. His rights are potential, or, so to speak, 
“veversionary”; but they are real, and he must 
not be for ever incapacitated for the resumption 
of them. 

To this rule there is one exception—the penalty 
of death, or what is the same thing from the stand- 


aowe~-peint of civic rights, that of life imprisonment. 


a 
————" 


These extreme penalties may be justified on either 
(or both) of two grounds :— 


1 Pol, Oblig. § 204. "2 [bid, § 206. 
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(2) Association of extremest terror may be neces- 
sary with certain actions to preserve the possibility 
of social life at all, 

(6) The crime punished may of itself show the 
criminal to be permanently incapable of the exercise 
of rights. 

In the case of the penalty of death for murder 
—and possibly some other crimes—both justifica- 
tions may be urged. 


1 Pol, Oblig. § 205. 
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GREEN AND HIS CRITICS fp a 

HESE lectures, so far, have been expository 

in the literal sense of the term. They have 
tried to reproduce Green’s teaching—often in his 
own words—without any attempt at criticism. The 
aim of this concluding chapter is to supplement 
this direct exposition by examining the chief 
criticisms which have been brought against his 
teaching. 

It is so obvious that the Moral and Political 
portions of this teaching stand, or fall, with the 
truth, or untruth, of the Metaphysics that, strictly 
speaking, it is wasted labour to either attack Al 
defend any ground not covered by Prolegomena 
Bk. I., but I have thought it better, for practical 
purposes, to add some account of Professor 
Sidgwick’s objections to the doctrine contained in 
the later books. The published criticisms of 
Green are not numerous, but the difficulties they 
raise are fundamental. The best statement of 
them is to be found, undoubtedly, in the first, and 
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the concluding, chapters of Professor Seth’s Hegeli- 
anism and Personality. Of this statement I have 
given a full and, I trust, impartial summary, to 
which I have added a slighter sketch of Mr. 
Balfour's article in Mind (January, 1884), and an 
analysis of Professor Sidgwick’s article in the 
following number (April, 1884). Some answer 
to these criticisms was also obviously required, 
but I have tried to keep this within the narrowest 
possible compass, by dealing only with the more 
important issues raised. 

§ 2. Professor Seth's Criticism. “Green's whole 
system centres in the assertion of a Self or 
Spiritual Principle, as necessary to the existence 
alike of Knowledge and Morality. The presence 
of this principle of connection and unity to the 
particulars of sense, alone renders possible a cosmos 
or intelligible world, and is likewise the sole explana- 
tion of Ethics as a system of precepts. The im- 
pressive assertion of this one position maya... 
almost be said to constitute his entire system.” } 

The critical part of this teaching (ze, as against 
the sensationalism of Hume, &c.) may be accepted 
as “victorious and conclusive,” but in the positive 
teaching as to the nature of the Self or Spiritual 
Principle everything is left vague and ambiguous, 
It is nowhere explained how the individual self 
is a reproduction of a divine universal self, and 

1 Hegelianism, p. 4. 
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what evidence there is for the possibility of this 
relation of identification. 

The ambiguity which thus clings to Green's 
central position is due to the source from which 
he derived it, viz, the Kantian philosophy read 
in the light of the Hegelian system! This 

development possessed a radical flaw. Kant's 
“method of proof is the analysis of expericnce 
with a view to discover its indispensable consti- 
tutive elements Taking the fact of knowledge 
as it. finds it, it does not inquire how that fact 
was realised or came into being... but, moving 
always within the fact, it asks what are the condi- 
tions of its being what it is—what, in other words, 
are its essential elements? It is an analysis of 
the nature of knowledge, not of its genests. 

This method has its limitations; it can only give 
us a theory of knowledge and not a ready-made 
ontology—it is not an absolute theory of the 
universe? Herein lies Green’s great mistake. He 
claims to follow out the transcendental method to 
its legitimate issue, and make Kant consistent — 
with himself, but in so doing he avowedly trans- 
forms Kant’s theory of knowledge into a meta- 
physic of existence, an absolute philosophy. It 
is this transformation which forms the core of ° 
the Neo-Kantian. position. Green explicitly identi- 
fies the self which the theory of knowledge reveals 

1 Hegelianism, p. §. 2 Jbid, p. 16. 3 Jbid, p, 21. 
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—the single, active, self-conscious principle—with 
the universal or divine self-consciousness, the one 
eternal divine subject to which the universe is 
relative, and which makes the animal organism of — 
man a vehicle for the reproduction of itself. 

Now this conversion of “consciousness in general, 
without more ado, into a universal consciousness is 
in the highest degree improper. The transcendental 
theory of knowledge, because it is an abstract 
inquiry, necessarily speaks of a single self or 
logical subject; but this singularity is the singu- 
larity which belongs to every abstract notion, and 
decides nothing as to the singularity or plurality 
. of existing intelligences. We can have absolutely 
no right to transform this logical identity of type 
into a numerical identity of existence. Yet this 
seems to be precisely the step which Neo-Kantism 
makes. It.takes the notion of knowledge as 
equivalent to a real knower, and the form of 
knowledge being one, it leaps to the conclusion 
that what we have before us is the one subject 
who sustains the world, and is the real Knower 
in all finite Intelligences. This is neither more 
nor less than to hypostatise an abstraction. It 
is of a piece with the Scholastic Realism which 
hypostatised humanitas, or komo, as a universal 
substance of which individual men were the 
accidents. Green’s theory of the universe may be 

) Hegelianism, p, 23. 
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true, but its truth must be established upon other 
lines.” 

Professor Seth holds, lastly, Green’s doctrine of 
the self to be not only illegitimate and unproven, 
but also self-destructive—it destroys, #2, both man 
‘and God. In his own word$: “The radical error, 
both of Hegelianism and of the allied English 
doctrines, I take to be the identification of the 
human and the divine self-consciousness, or... the 
unification of consciousness into a single self. It 
is true there could be no interaction between in- 
dividuals, unless they were all embraced within one 
Reality; still less could there be any knowledge by 
one individual of others if they did not all form 
. parts of one system of things, But it is a great step 
further to say that this universal attitude of the self, 
as such, is due to the fact that it is one universal self 
that thinks in all so-called thinkers... for each self 
is a unique existence which is perfectly zmpervious to 
other selves—impervious in a fashion, of which the 
impenetrability of matter is a faint analogue... It 
is none the less true, of course, that only through 
selfhood am I able to recognise the unity of the 
world, and my own union with the source of all... 
but though the self is thus in knowledge a principle 
of unification, it is in existence, or metaphysically, 
a principle of isolation. There is no deliverance of 
consciousness which is more unequivocal than that 


1 Hegelianism, p. 29. 
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which testifies to this independence and exclusive- 
ness. I have a centre of my own—a will of my 
own—which no one shares with me, nor can share— 
a centre which I maintain even in my dealings with 
God Himself,” but “Green’s doctrine of the universal 
self is a thorough-going Pantheism.”! In fact, “the 
' attempt of the Hegelian and Neo-Hegelian schools 
to unify the human and divine subject is ultimately 
destructive of the reality of both? ... if we are to 
keep the name God at all, subjectivity—an existence 
of God for Himself, analogous to our own personal 
existence, though doubtless transcending it infinitely 
in innumerable ways—is an essential element in the 
conception. We can only know Him as manifested 
in Nature and history; and knowledge of the mani- 
festation is in both cases knowledge of the essence 
... but just as the man has a centre of his own, so, 
if we speak of God at all, there must be a divine 
centre of thought, activity, and enjoyment to which 
no mortal can penetrate... Moreover, the admission | 
of a real self-consciousness in God seems demanded 
of us if we are not to be unfaithful to the funda- 
mental principle of the theory of knowledge—inter- 
pretation by means of the highest category within 
our reach... God may, nay, must be, infinitely more 
—we are at least certain that he cannot be less— 
than we know ourselves to be.”® 

So far Professor Seth—his last sentences sound 

1 Hegelianism, p, 215-218,  * Jbid, p, 222, = ® Ldid. p, 224. 
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strange in our ears as a criticism of Green’s teaching 
—they are, in fact, a (presumably unconscious) repro- 
duction of an essential portion of it. Compare, eg., 
§ 182 of the Prolegomena: “It is clearly of the very 
essence of our doctrine that the divine principle, 
which we suppose to be realising itself in man, 
should be supposed to realise itself in persons, as 
such. But for reflection on our personality, on our 
consciousness of ourselves as objects to ourselves, we 
could never dream of their being such a self-realising 
principle at all... It is the irreducibility of this 
self-objectifying consciousness to anything else, the 
impossibility of accounting for it as an effect, that 
compels us to regard it as the presence in us of the 
mind for which the world exists. To admit, there- 
fore, that the self-realisation of the divine principle 
can take place otherwise’ than in a consciousness 
which is an object to itself, would be in contradiction 
of the very ground upon which we believe that a 
divine principle does so realise itself in man. Person- 
ality, no doubt, is a term that has often been fought 
"over without any very precise meaning being attached 
to it. If we mean anything else by it than the quality 
in a subject of being consciously an object to itself, 
we are not justified in saying that it necessarily 
belongs to God ... But whatever we mean by 
personality, and whatever difficulties may attach to 
the notion that a divine principle realises itself... in 
the persons of men, it is certain. we shall only fall 
L 
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into contradictions by substituting for persons ... 
any entity to which self-consciousness cannot in- 
telligibly be ascribed. If it is impossible that the 
divine self-realisation should be complete in such 
persons as we are... on the other hand, in the 
absence of self-objectification—the essential thing in 
personality—it cannot even be inchoate.” 

Such quotations may be easily multiplied, but it 
is needless to do so. They bring out a curious 
misunderstanding, common to all the metaphysical 
(at least) criticism of Green’s teaching, viz., that he 
is Pantheistic. As a consequence, a large portion of 
so-called “criticism” is not only a “beating the air,” 
but reproduces, more forcibly perhaps and eloquently 
than Green’s severely scientific style admits, the very 
doctrine the Prolegomena was written to teach us. 
But before attempting to answer our critics, it will be 
better to hear Mr. Balfour. 

§ 3. Mr. Balfour—in Mind, January, 1884—fasten- 
ing upon the word Neo-Kantian, describes Green’s 
Metaphysic as a “simplified Kantism, purged of 
things-in-themselves, and denuded of the complicated 
architectonic structure with which its first author 
encumbered it.” Whereas, however, Kant held that 
a scientific knowledge of phenomena alone is pos- 
sible, Green “ professes to demonstrate the existence 
of individual self-conscious spirits outside the realm 
of phenomena altogether, and of one universal self- 

1 Page 76. 
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conscious Spirit, through which alone the world of 
phenomena exists, and of which all other intelligences 
are the imperfect manifestations.” Mr. Balfour then 
urges, in his clear-cut and trenchant manner, the 
same objections just quoted from Professor Seth 
(which it is obviously unnecessary to repeat), describ- 
ing Green’s doctrine as a Pantheism, in which it is 
“as true to say that the world created God, as that 
God created the world,” and emphasising the fact 
that the “self” individualises and isolates, &c. 
Finally, pointing out with perfect truth that Green 
has not really explained how the relation he supposes 
between the human self and God is possible, or even 
adequately conceivable by us, he complains that 
Green thus gives us theological mysteries rather than 
philosophical conclusions, though he is kind enough 
to add that the attempt is not “ discreditable,” for 
after all “we are human beings, and not investigating 
machines.” In Mind for October, 1893, he repeats 
—substituting the word “mysticism” for “ theology” 
—his earlier essay in a more popular form. 

§ 4. On the whole these two criticisms agree with 
each other, and exhaust the. difficulties which, as 
yet, have been brought forward against Green’s main 
teaching. There is, however, one point peculiar to 
Mr. Balfour upon which it is important to pause 
for a moment, viz., the confusion between science 
and omniscience. These are problems still left um- 

" explained by Green, therefore his analysis, as far as 
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tt goes, must be incorrect. This argument is a non 
Sequitur which more than once appears in modern 
philosophical writing—especially critical writing. It 
is easy to bring forward, dangerously misleading to 
the reader, and, to say the least of it, hopelessly 
irrelevant. It may be going too far to urge that 
“the non-attainment of finality in a philosophy is 
its highest virtue”; but these words are merely an 
exaggeration of a great truth, Human knowledge 
cannot be “final.” If it professes to be so, it con- 
demns itself as one-sided and incomplete. The 
question to ask is, “Is its analysis of the facts of 
which we are conscious correct as far as it goes?” 
If it omits some of these admitted facts, or is self- 
contradictory in its explanations, it must be rejected ; 
but if we can find a theory of metaphysics not open 
to these objections, and whose.‘sole shortcoming it 
is that it fails to give us an “adequate conception” 
of what things will look like when we are all we 
may ultimately decome, we are bound as rational 
beings to give in our adherence to that theory. 
To admit that a philosopher is on the right road 
is to admit everything; to complain that he has © 
not yet reached the goal is puerile. In regard to 
this special accusation of “theological mystery,” 
Green has argued simply that certain facts—univer- 
sally admitted—necessitate certain other facts, eg. 
God; but he very properly declines to specify 
further qualities in Him, not so necessitated. This 
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is not to leave us a “mystery”—it is merely to 
refrain from the foolish attempt to “adequately 
explain” where we are without the requisite daa. 

Coming now to the critical estimate common to 
Professor Seth and Mr. Balfour, it will be found to 
fall naturally into three parts :— 

(1) That portion of it which endorses and agrees 
with certain aspects of Green’s teaching. 

(2) Those positions and arguments in support 
which, though by a misunderstanding they are 
brought forward as criticism, are really a reproduc- 
tion of his doctrine, and would have been cordially 
endorsed by him. 

(3) A third portion, which is really criticism, but 
is based upon unconscious misrepresentation. 

Let us consider these separately. 

Green represents what may be called Integration, 
as opposed to Disintegration—both in Thought and 
Being. This negative, controversial side of his 
teaching has a value which is fully recognised by 
our critics, As against Disintegration, he is “vic- 
torious and conclusive.” The mind is not, as Hume 
and Mill maintain, a series of disconnected, suc- 
cessive, atomic sensations or ideas; nature is no 
aggregate of phenomena objectively corresponding 
to such ideas—it is a whole of parts. Green, with 
his (supposed) master, Kant, has established once 
and for all the validity of the logical and moral 
“self” Negatively, then, Green is satisfactory ; and 
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we may pass at once to the pezitive side of his 
teaching. 

The point upon which both Professor Seth and 
Mr. Balfour insist, at so great length and with so 
much emphasis, is that the self, once obtained, must 
be retained. No theory which absorbs this self into 
something other or higher can be accepted. Man 
has a “centre of his own,” which is maintained even 
in his “dealings with God himself” Such a centre, 
though “infinitely transcending” the human in in- 
numerable ways, is an essential element in the 
conception of God, “God may—nay, must be— 
infinitely more—we are at least certain that he 
cannot be less—than we know ourselves to be.” 

As one reads this language, it is difficult to avoid 
a feeling of helpless bewilderment. Are the words 
“critic” and “plagiarist” interchangeable terms? 
For assuredly that portion of Seth’s book, from 
which I have just quoted a few phrases, consists 
literally of the reproduction of teaching which Green 
enunciates, reiterates, and supports, in every way 
he can, throughout the greater part of the Prole- 
gomena, The § 182, quoted supra, does not stand 
alone. The whole gist of his utterances upon the 
nature of the Self—both divine and human—upon 
the personal character of the Moral Ideal, upon 
reformation of character, &c., &c., has for its very 
kernel the truth that “no deliverance of conscious- 
ness is so unequivocal” as that which testifies that 
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, man zs a “Self” in all his being and doing—from 
the simplest sensation to the highest complexity 
of thought. No metaphysical theory of existence, 
no ethical dream of a far-off ideal, in which this 
individual selfhood is obscured or transformed into 
something else, would have been accepted—still less 
taught—by Green for a moment. It is useless to 
add more on this head. Let us consider, thirdly, 
the critical portion proper of Professor Seth’s book. 
This will be found to be based upon a misunder- 
standing of Green’s method, owing to which Seth 
seems to think that Green began with his final 
conclusion, or, in other words, based his whole theory 
upon a gratuitously assumed conception, which is 
really the final result to which his reasoning forced 
him. | 

Green establishes the validity of the “Logical 
Self”; but instead of using this Logical Self when 
he has got it, he abuses it. The whole pith of the 
Seth-Balfour objections lies in the words, “We have 
absolutely no right to transform a logical identity 
of type into a numerical identity of existence—to 
make a theory of knowledge into a ready-made 
. ontology.” Whether this feat be even a possible 
one it is useless to enquire, for it is certain that 
Green does not attempt it. The only “ready-made” 
element in his system is the assumption (made by 
all constructive science) that knowledge is possible, 
and the only “ontology” he begins with his own 
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existence, “What have I got in my head, and what 
is the simplest explanation of it?” are the questions 
he asks, His relation to Kant consists in a grateful 
acknowledgment of that philosopher’s doctrine that 
experience involves for its possibility a permanent 
self, together with an emphatic warning not to follow 
him in “asserting the unity of the world of our 
experience only to transfer that world to a larger 
chaos.” The phrase, Neo-Kantian, is in the highest 
degree unfortunate. Professor Seth admits, it is trie, 
that “Neo-Kantism is as different from Kant as 
Neo-Platonism from Plato”; and Mr. Balfour per- 
ceives “that the most Kantian of recent transcend- 
entalists would probably never have been described 
by Kant himself as his disciples” ;! but apparently 
Neo-Kantism must be either a copy or a corruption 
of Kant, and as it is not the former, it must be 
condemned as the latter. Hence the use of words 
like “illegitimate,” “ready-made,” “without more 
ado,” “transformation,” “conversion,” &c., &c. Once 
admit, however, the possibility that Green’s doctrine 
is the result of an independent investigation, and 
the irrelevancy of these reproaches becomes obvious, 
The simple truth is that the “Self” Green starts with 
is neither logical nor ontological in any significant 
sense—it is just “his own self.” From this, in order 
to explain it and its attributes, he finds himself 
driven step by step with irresistible cogency to the 
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cosmos, and from that to God. The “universal 
Knower” of which Seth complains so much (as an 
assumption) is not Green’s starting-point; it is the 
final conclusion, to which he is led by the “best 
analysis he can make” of his own experience. Do 
our critics object to this analysis? They name it 
“victorious and conclusive.” Do they point out 
missing links in the chain—a long chain, remember 
—by which we reach the “eternal consciousness” ? 
They ignore it altogether, and assume that Green 
starts with his ultimate conclusion, No wonder, 
then, viewing the doctrine as such a monstrous 
petitio principit, they urge that, “if true, its truth 
must be established on other lines.” Yet the other 
part of their misunderstanding is, perhaps, even 
worse, This illegitimate, ontological “Self” is not 
even personal—Green’s philosophy is a “thorough- 
going Pantheism,” of a piece with the “crude 
scholastic realism which hypostatised humanitas,” 
&c., &c. It is, indeed, difficult to attempt seriously 
to answer such an ignoratio elenchi as this. Green 
is, doubtless, open to criticism; but any criticism 
worthy of serious consideration must assuredly be 
“upon other lines.” As against such misrepresenta- 
tion, it may be fairly urged that Green’s starting- 
point and method of procedure are legitimate; that 
his analysis, while giving us facts which we recognise 
in our own experience, nowhere drags in elements 
not apparently necessitated by these facts; that the 
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structure gradually built up is consistent with itself; 
and that finally the difficulties remaining—to com- 
plete the metaphysical solution—show as yet no 
indication that they will require treatment by other 
methods, These “difficulties” are practically two, . 
viz. :— 

(1) How is it that the, as yet, unknown elements 
in a spiritual universe appear material ? 

(2) How is it possible for several individual selves 
—whether human or divine—to be all of them parts 
of one cosmos? 

It is both a privilege and a duty to work away 
at these questions; it is irrational to blame a prede- 
cessor who saw them as clearly as we do, that he 
did not live long enough to reach them. Green 
tells us clearly what he starts with, how he proceeds, 
the conclusions he arrives at. That these conclu- 
sions, or some of them, are startling, he frankly 
admits, that no “adequate conception” of one of 
them in its full reality is as yet humanly possible 
he emphatically urges, but holds —and_ surely 
legitimately holds—that till his theory “can be 
shown to have left some essential part of the 
reality of the case out of sight, and another con- 
clusion can be substituted for it which remedies 
the defect, this is no reason for rejecting it.” The 
criticisms above-quoted make no attempt to show 
any such gap or inconsistency in Green's analysis. 

T Proleg. § 82, 
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Still less do they substitute a theory which remedies 
that or any other defect. It is scarcely unfair to 
say that, when not engaged in reproducing, with 
eloquence all their own, Green’s main doctrine, 
they busy themselves with bursts of righteous 
indignation against a crude ontology which, what- 
ever its source, assuredly cannot be found in any 
extant edition of Green’s writings. 

§ 5. Professor Sidgwick’s criticism, vide “Mind,” 
April, 1884. Professor Sidgwick finds himself 
“unable to put together into a coherent whole the 
different expressions of Green’s ethical view”! 
found in the Prolegomena of Ethics. 

“Green’s doctrine as to the basis of morality, 
in the most comprehensive account which he 
gives of it, is stated to be a ‘Theory of the Good 
as Human Perfection,’ The Perfection which is 
thus taken as the ultimate end of rational conduct, 
is otherwise described as the ‘realisation’ ‘develop- ~~~~ 
ment, or ‘completion’ of human ‘faculties’ or 
‘capabilities’ If we ask, further, to what part 
of man’s apparently composite nature these 
‘faculties’ or ‘capabilities’ belong, we are told 
that they are. ‘capabilities of the spirit which is 
in man, to which, again, a ‘divine’ or ‘ heaven- 
born’ nature is attributed. The realisation of 
these capabilities is, in fact, a ‘self-realisation of 
the divine principle in man’; that is, of the ‘one 

} Mind, vol, ix. p. 169. 
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divine mind,’ which ‘gradually reproduces itself in 
the human soul.’ ‘God,’ we are elsewhere told, 
‘is a Being with whom the human spirit is identical, 
in the sense that He ¢s all which the human spirit 
is capable of becoming. Hence the conception 
of the Divine Spirit presents to the man who is 
morally aspiring, an ‘ideal of personal holiness’ 
with which he contrasts his own personal unworthi- 
ness.” 

This doctrine, if it is to give us anything more 
than a “vague, emotional thrill,” must be expressed 
in much more definite form and, in particular, must 
answer distinctly two questions, viz. :-— 

(1) “ How is this relation of man to God philoso- 
phically known?” 

(2) “What definite and reasoned content can be 
given to this notion of a Divine Spirit?” 

“An answer to these questions was intended, 
apparently, to be given in Book I.... Here we 
are certainly introduced to a ‘spiritual principle 
in nature,’ corresponding to the spiritual principle 
implied in all human knowledge or experience. 
It is argued that to constitute the ‘single, all- 
inclusive, unalterable system of relations’ which 
we find in nature, properly understood, something 
beyond nature is needed: ‘something which renders 
all relations possible,’ and supplies the ‘unity of 
the manifold’ which is involved in the existence 
of these relations. ‘A plurality of things cannot 
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of themselves unite in one relation, nor can a single 
thing of itself bring itself into a multitude of 
relations . .. there must be something other than 
the manifold things themselves which combines 
them.’ Such a ‘combining agency’ in each one’s 
experience is his own intelligence, his intelligent 
self which unites the objects of his experience 
while distinguishing itself from them. Hence, if 
we suppose nature to be real, ‘otherwise than 
merely as for us,’ we must ‘recognise as the condi- 
tion of this reality the action of some unifying 
principle analogous to that of our understanding.’ 
Indeed, Green passes—I do not precisely under- 
stand how—from the affirmation of analogous action 
to the affirmation of identical quality, and says that 
nature in its reality implies not only an all-uniting 
agency which is not natural, but a thinking, self- 
distinguishing consciousness like our own. We 
further find that this principle of synthesis or 
unity is ‘eternal, in the sense that it is not in 
time, and ‘complete,’ in the sense that its combin- 
ing agency extends to all conceivable objects; and 
that our own empirical knowledge can only be 
explained as an imperfect reproduction in us of 
this eternally complete consciousness.” ! 

“But how... . can we possibly get an ‘ideal 
of holiness, of an ‘infinitely and perfectly good 
will,’ out of this conception. of a combining, self- 

1 Mind, p. 171. 
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distinguishing and self-objectifying agency?” The 
only perfection the human spirit, as the reproduction 
of such an agency, can aim at, is the increase of 
knowledge. Green's conception is barren for ethical 
purposes—it is merely an eternal intellect out of 
time. 

On the other hand, bearing in mind the influence 
of Aristotle upon ,Green,? and remembering the 
analysis of the psychological elements of moral 
action in Proleg. Book II. it might be thought that 
Green's ideal of human perfection, so far as ethical, 
belongs “rather to the human soul as a function of 
an animal organism, modified by being made a 
vehicle of the eternal consciousness, and not to that 
eternal consciousness itself, as making the animal 
organism the vehicle.” We might infer that “it is 
only because it has supervened upon the appetitive 
life of an animal organism that the self-conscious 
self has such desires for the realisation of objects 
at all. And since the essential characteristic of 
moral action, as explained in Book II, consists in 
the presence of this self-distinguishing and self- 
seeking consciousness, identifying itself with different 
particular desires—or rather usually with a complex 
resultant of several distinguishable desires; I should 
have expected that man’s pursuit of perfection would 
be traced to some combination of natural desires 
modified by self-consciousness,”® 

1 Mind, p. 172. 3 bid, p. 173. 3 Jbid, p. 174. 
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“But the account of the moral ideal (in Book III.) 
does not correspond to this expectation ; the impulse 
of the spirit to seek ‘moral good’ is rather repre- 
sented as being in profound contrast and antagonism 
to the impulses of the animal soul... accordingly, 
‘though ‘good’ is defined as ‘that which satisfies 
some desire,’ ‘moral good,’ or the ‘true good’ is 
defined as ‘an end in which the effort of a moral 
agent may really find rest’ or, as Green elsewhere 
expresses it, ‘an abiding satisfaction of an abiding 
self” 

In fact (to digress for a moment), Green’s “only 
substantial objection to the Hedonistic end relates 
to its transient quality; it is not a permanent or 
abiding good.”! This argument, with the accom- 
panying paradox that a “greatest sum of pleasures 
is intrinsically unmeaning,” need not be seriously 
refuted by the Hedonist. Happiness # life is made 
up of the continual fresh emergence of desire, and 
the consequent succession of particular pleasure or 
gratifications, and “rest” is neither desired nor 
attainable. 

To return—the questions at once arise (1), What 
is this permanent or abiding good ?2 

(2) What ground have we for supposing it attain- 
able by man? 

The latter question is particularly apposite, for, in 
ordinary experience, the path of moral progress is 

1 Mind, p. 175. ? Jbid. p. 177. 
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not one in which the effort of the moral agent finds 
“rest,” and though Green says of the “man who 
calmly faces a life of suffering in the fulfilment of 
what he conceives to be his mission,” that “zf he 
could obtain the consciousness of having accom- 
plished his work ... he would find satisfaction in the 
consciousness,” he adds, that “probably just in pro- 
portion to the elevation of his character he is unable to 
do so"! Even if we admit the life after death, that 
gives us no ethical end here, and we ought not to 
use these theological notions as the basis of a philo- 
sophy of practice. 

Leaving these difficulties, “can we find the‘ abiding 
self-satisfaction’ which a moral agent is supposed to 
seek . .. in the conception of a society of persons 
who somewhere, somehow, in the indefinite future, 
are to carry further that movement towards per- 
fection which is so seriously impeded among the — 
human beings whom we know?”? Possibly, if a 
“better state of humanity” could be taken as a con- 
vertible term for the “better state of myself” at 
which I, as a moral agent, necessarily aim. But 
can it? Green seems to use these two notions in- 
differently, but it is difficult to see “ by what logical 
process we pass from the form of unqualified egoism, 
under which the true end of the moral agent is 
represented to us on one page, to the unmediated 
universalism which we find suddenly substituted for 

1 Mind, p. 177. 2 bid. p. 179 
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it on another....The mere fact that I am aware of 
myself as a self-distinguishing consciousness, and 
attribute a similar consciousness to other men, does 
not necessarily make me regard their good as my 
own; some rational transition is still needed between 
the recognition of them as ends to themselves, and 
the recognition of them as ends to myself.” Even if 
we assume “essential sociality of men, the universal 
or normal implication, through sympathy, of each 
one’s interest or good with the interests of some 
others (as eighteenth-century optimism did), this 
only proves that I cannot realise good for myself 
without promoting the good of others in some degree; 
it does not show that my own good is in any sense 
identical with the good of others who are to live 
after me.”! The majority of us may perhaps feel 
that our life, if not enlarged by sympathy, is meagre 
and starved, but this is far from constituting the 
good of humanity my good, and “it remains true 

that to most persons the dissatisfaction caused by 
the idea of the imperfection of other beings, not 
connected with them by some special bond of 
sympathy, is at any rate an evil very faintly per- 
ceptible; and the question why in this case they 
should sacrifice any material part of their own good 
or perfection to avoid it remains unanswered.”. So 
again the “habitual self-denial,” the “ self-sacrificing 
will,” which form an essential element of Green’s 

1 Mind, p. 181, 
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moral ideal, cannot be justified by his theory of the 
true good. We seem continually to find, in his 
account of moral action, pagan or neo-pagan forms 
of ethical thought combined with Christian or post- 
Christian forms, without any proper EE 
reconciliation. 

We are led into similar inconsistencies if we 
include (as Green does) artistic and scientific develop- 
ment, in addition to virtue proper, in the conception 
of the true good. Here Green seems to have uncon- 
sciously tried to get the advantages of two distinct 
and incompatible conceptions of human good; the 


, one liberally comprehensive, but palpably admitting 


competition, the other non-competitive but stoically 
or puritanically narrow.? 

If, finally, we look at the two criteria of moral 

tion—the formal and the material—we find Green 
halting between two opinions which cannot be com- 
bined, except in a dogmatic and unjustifiable way. 
On the one hand, the one unconditional good is the 
“good will”; on the other, a man “cannot have been 
good unless he has done what is good in result.” 
It is true that Green dogmatically enunciates that 
“there is no real reason to doubt that the good or 
evil in the motive of an action is exactly measured 
by the good or evil in its consequences as rightly 
estimated.” “With the whole spiritual history of 
the action before us on the. one side, with the whole 

1 Kind, p. 183. 2 Jbid. p. 184. - 
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sum and series of its effects before us on the other, 
we should presumably see that just so far as a good 
will... has had more or less to do with bringing the 
action about, there is more or less good... in its 
effects”; but nothing that can be called evidence is 
offered on behalf of this startling presumption. 

These difficulties prevent our finding in Green any 
consistent method by which a system of duties can 
be philosophically worked out. There is much 
instructive description and discussion, in the con- 
cluding book of the treatise, of the general attitude 
which a moral man should adopt in dealing with 
practical problems, much subtle analysis and dis- 
tinction of different elements presented for his con- 
sideration; but if the reader expects to be guided to 
a cogently reasoned solution of any such problems— 
proceeding from unambiguous ethical premises to 
definite practical conclusions—the expectation will 
hardly be fulfilled. 

§ 6. Speaking generally of the criticism above 
summarised, it may be said that if the positive 
theory underlying it (and from which all its force 
,is really derived), as to the nature of man, were 
true, it would form a plausible attack upon Green’s 
position. This underlying theory is that of Rational 
Hedonism, of which the main assumptions are (1) 
that happiness in life does consist in a series of 
particular pleasures; (2) that human society is an 

1 Mind, p. 185, 
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aggregate of particular individuals in this sense at 
least, that the “self-gratification” the individual 
members respectively pursue often involves a conflict 
of interests, so that one man’s gain implies another’s 
loss. From such a standpoint Green's “identification 
of the self and society” seems necessarily foolishness, 
and his belief that the “good of humanity is also 
my good” a gratuitous misconception. This raises 
really not an Ethical but a Metaphysical question, 
viz., “ What is the nature of man?” Green’s answer 
will be obvious from the earlier pages of this book, 
and to discuss here this difference between him 
and Professor Sidgwick would be out of place, 
Hedonism is not a criticism of Green, but a positive 
theory resting upon a metaphysical basis of its own, 
which is opposed antithetically to that of Green. 
To attack this theory directly is no part of our 
\ present task; to meet the objections based upon it, 
by re-establishing Green’s metaphysical position 
would be to repeat what has been already said. Yet 
one or other of these alternative courses is the only 
satisfactory method of answering Professor Sidgwick’s 
criticism. 

If we, however, bear in mind that the real answer 
to Professor Sidgwick is contained in chapters ii, 
and iii. of this book, a few additional remarks upon 
the five points raised in his article will not be out 
of place. 

It will be convenient to take them separately :— 
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(1) The conception of the Eternal Consciousness 
(in Book I.), and the perfection which the human 
spirit can attain as reproduction .of such a con- 
sciousness, is purely intellectual, not moral. An 
“eternal intellect out of time is barren for ethical 
purposes.” 

The answer to this is that Book I. is purposely 
confined to the subject of “knowledge,” to the 
exclusion of “virtue,” but that its conclusions, so 
far from picturing man’s perfection as “increase of 
knowledge,” emphasise the truth that he, and he 
alone, is capable of action. We must ask first 
what the nature of man is, if our labour as 
Moralists is to be assured against being wasted 
labour. Book I. deals with this question, and 
finds that man is not only fitted for knowledge, 


but is also a “free cause”—in other words, is» 
capable of action, In this way we advance, 


naturally, to consider what man has in him to 
become; for the moral world is a world which 
man creates for himself. He does not receive 
it as he receives the world of knowledge. Book 
I. shows the possibility of such a world, and so 
prepares the foundation upon which the later 
books build the detailed structure called the 
Moral Ideal. Taken abstractedly by itself, it is, 
doubtless, true to say that no Moral Ideal can 
be found in it;“but such abstraction is not only 
unfair, it is unmeaning. 


——.-————— a 
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(2) Seeing that the good is defined as the con- 
scious recognition (and satisfaction of) a desire, 
the true good, or Moral Ideal, ought to consist of 
“some combination of natural desires, modified 
by self-consciousness,” whereas Green pictures the 
“impulse to moral good as being in profound 
contrast and antagonism to the impulses of the 
animal soul.” 

This objection seems partly to ignore the vital 
distinction Green draws (Prolegomena, Book II. 
ch. i.) between animal “want” and human “ motive,” 
partly to forget Green’s emphatic warning not to 
confuse the conflicting impulses which affect the 
man “before he has made up his mind” with that 
“desire,” in the satisfaction of which he realises 
his true Self. Man is not a sum of particular 
impulses, nor can any one of these, even if after- 
wards “chosen,” be rightly, before the choice is 
made, be considered “his desire.” Nor, again, is 
“the abiding satisfaction of the abiding self” a 
mere sum of particular pleasures—it is the forma- 
tion of character, the gradual building-up of that 
“person” in which we recognise our “ Moral Ideal” 
to consist. Professor Sidgwick’s misunderstanding 
is so radical, that it can only be accounted for 
by remembering the assumption he starts with, 
viz, that happiness is unmeaning except as a sum 
of particular pleasures arising from the gratifica- 
tion of particular desires. A clear conception of 
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what Green means by “desire,” will leave no doubt 
as to the irrelevancy of any criticism which identi- 
fies such a sum of pleasures with the “self-satisfac- 
tion” of the Prolegomena, The divergence of view 
is, in fact, paradoxically, but unmistakably, brought 
out by Green himself in the words (v. Prolegomena, 
§ 171), “Whereas with them” (ze the Hedonists) 
“the good generically is the pleasant; in this 
treatise the common characteristic of the good is 
that it satisfies some desire.” 

(3) The point of the third objection lies in the 
question, “Why should I recognise other men’s 
good as my own?” or, expressed a little differently, 
“Why should I sacrifice my good to that of 
others?” 

The answer is— Because they are not “other.” 
A society (so-called) in which the individuals 
composing it can only get their own good each at 
the expense of some one else—a society, in other 
words, of atomic units—is not a human society at 
all. It may possibly represent a stage—animal or 
barbarian—through which we have, as historical 
fact, passed; but it is unmeaning now. To the 
infant, if we could imagine him aware of. himself 
and his wants, other people might, perhaps, appear 
as “other,” and the fundamental rule of conduct 
be represented by “each for himself,’ but with 
every upward step of the intellectual ladder, as he 
grows into manhood, he comes to see that the 
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“Self,” in concrete actuality, is literally made up 
of other selves, and that (to put the matter practi- 
cally) to refuse to fulfil obligations binding upon 
him gud father, tutor, fellow-soldier, &c., &e., is 
simply to commit. suicide. Happiness is not a 
“moral plum-cake which won't go quite round”; 
it is something attainable only in the discharge of 
function, and a man’s function is to be in actuality - 
that part of the social organism he recognises 
himself to be. Without this recognition man is 
not even a man; with it, the obligation to “sacrifice 
myself for others” is self-evident. 

(4) Similar inconsistencies arise if we include 
(as Green does) artistic and scientific development, 
in addition to virtue proper, in the conception of 
the true good. 

To this statement of Professor Sidgwick no 
definite answer is possible, because we have not 
sufficient data to go upon. Green raises the ques- 
tion in Prolegomena, § 289, but does not discuss 
it, explaining (§ 290) that “it shall be dealt with 
in the sequel, and is noticed here in order to 
record the writer's admission that it cannot be 
passed over.” 

Upon this an editorial footnote runs as follows: 
“The question is not discussed in the Prolegomena 
to Ethics, and from a mark at this point in the 
author's MS., it is almost certain that he had 
abandoned the idea of dealing with it in the present 
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volume. ... The reader will probably gather from 
Book III. a general idea of the way in which the 
difficulty would have been met, especially if he 
remembers that the end has been throughout defined 
as the realisation of the possibilities of human nature; 
and that devotion to such objects as the well-being 
of a family, the sanitation of a town, or the com- 
position of a book, has been described as an 
unconscious pursuit of this end... .” 

It is tempting, assuredly, to hold a brief for Green 
v. Sidgwick; but in dealing with a criticism which 
professedly confines itself to the Prolegomena, it is 
impossible to overstep the samc limits. 

(5) Lastly, Professor Sidgwick complains of the 
want of practical value—“there is much instructive 
description and discussion of the general attitude 
which a moral man should adopt in dealing with 
practical problems ... but there is no cogently- 
reasoned solution of any such problems, proceeding 
from unambiguous ethical premises to definite prac- 
tical conclusions.” 

The accusation is true, but perhaps not exactly 
fair. The Prolegomena to Ethics is a philosophical 
enquiry into the nature of man, in order to find in 
what his true good ultimately consists, It does not 
profess to be a treatise on casuistry, still less does 
it try to discharge the function of a “moral ready- 
reckoner.” The ‘practical value of moral theory, 
while very real, Green holds to be “rather negative 
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than positive”;! and the philosopher is of most 
use when confining himself to his proper task. “It 
may ... fall to the moral philosopher, under certain 
conditions of society and of intellectual movement, 
to render an important practical service. But he 
will render it simply by fulfilling with the utmost 
possible completeness his proper work of analysis, 
As a moral philosopher, he analyses human conduct, 
the motives which it expresses, the spiritual endow- 
ments implied in it, the history of thought, habits, 
and institutions through which it has come to be 
what it is. He does not understand his business 
as a philosopher, if he claims to do more than this,”2 
He is of practical use “ by giving the most adequate 
account possible of the moral ideal; by considering 
the process through which the institutions and rules 
of life, of which we acknowledge the authority, have 
arisen out of the effort, however blindly directed, 
after such an ideal, and have in their several 
measures contributed to its realisation; by showing 
that conscience in the individual, while owing its 
education to those institutions and rules, is not 
properly the mere organ of any or all of them, but 
may freely and in its own right apprehend the ideal, 
of which they are more or less inadequate expres- 
sions ; by thus doing his proper work as a philosopher 
of morals, he may help the soul to rise above the 
region of distraction between competing authorities, 


1 Cf. Proleg. § 311, ® Proleg, § 327. 
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or between authorities and an inner law, to a region 
in which it can harmonise all the authorities -by 
looking to the end to which they, or whatever is 
really authoritative in them, no less than the inner 
law, are alike relative.”* 


1 Proleg. § 327. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, By JOHN KEBLE, With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub- Warden of Keble College, 
Author of ‘The Life of John Keble,’ Illustrated by R. ANNING 
Ber. Frag. 800. 3. 6d. 

A edition of i 
new wad the Leica’, Decks Illustrated and printed im black and red, 


Theology and Philosophy 


EB. C. GIBSON 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. C. Gipson, M.A, 
Principal of Wells Theological College. J two volumes. Demy 
820. 75. 6d. each. Vol. J, 

This is {he firet rolume of 2. treatize om the xxxix. Articles, and contains the Intro. 
B. L. OTTLEY 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R212 
OTTLEY, M.A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon. Principal 
of Pusey House. Jn two volumes. Demy 800. 

This is the first volume of a book intended to be an aid in the study of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. It deals with the leading points in the history of the doctrine, 
its content, and its relation to other truths of Christian faith. 


FP. 8 GRANGER 


THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. GRANGER, 
M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 800. 635. 


The author has attempted to delineate that group of beliefs which stood in close 
connection with the Roman religion, and among the subjects treated are Dreams, 
Nature Worship, Roman Magic, Divination, Holy Places, Victims, etc. Thus 
the book is, apart from its immediate subject, a contribution to folk-lore and 
comparative psychology. 

L. T. HOBHOUSE 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. HosHousgE, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. Demy 8v0, 215, 
*The Theory of Knowledge’ deals with some of the fundamental problems of 
Metaphysics and Logic, by treating them in connection with one another, 
Parti. begins with elementary conditions of knowledge such as Sensation 
and Memory, and passes on to Judgment. Part i. deals with Inference in 
seoeeal, and Induction in particular. Paxt ut deals with the structural concep- 
tons Knowled e, such as Matter, Substance, and Personality. The main 
purpose of the is constructive, but it is also critical, and various objections 
are considered and met. 
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W. H. PAIRBROTHER 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By W. H. Fair- 
BROTHER, M.A., Lecturer at Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8v0. 
5s. 

This volume is expository, not critical, and is intended for senior students at the 


Universities, and others, as a statement of Green's teaching and an introduction 
to the study of Idealist Philosophy. 


F. W. BUSSELL 


THE SCHOOL OF PLATO: its Origin and Revival under 
the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussgxt, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 

of Brasenose College, Oxford. Jn two volumes, Demy 8v0. Vol. I. 

In these volumes the author hag attempted to reach the central doctrines of Ancient 
Philosophy, or the place of man in created things, and his relation to the outer 
world of Nature or Society, and to the Divine Being. The first volume com- 
prises a survey of the entire period of a thousand years, and examines the 


cardinal notions of the Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman ages from this particular 
point of view. 


In succeeding divisions the works of Latin and Greek writers under the Empire 
will be more closely studied, and detailed essays will discuss their various systems, 


ce Cicero, Manilius, Lucretius, Seneca, Aristides, Appuleius, and the New 
Platonists of Alexandria and Athens. 


C. J. SHEBBEARE 
THE GREEK THEORY OF THE STATE AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE: a Socialistic Defence of 
some Ancient Institutions. By CHARLS JOHN SHEBBEARE, B.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


History and Biography 
EDWARD GIBBON 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Epwarp Gisson. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., F ellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. J Seven Volumes. Crown 8vo. 65. each. Vol. L 

. The time seems to have arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work—furnished 
with such notes and appendices as may bring it up to the standard of recent bis- 
torical research. Edited by a scholar who bas made this period his special study, 


and issued in a convenient form and at a moderate price, this edition should 
an obvious void. The volumes will be issued at intervals of a few months. 
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BL & EORSSURGH 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By E. L. S. Hors- 
BURGH, B.A. With Plans. Crown 800, Ss. 


This is a full account of the final stru: te of Napoleon, and contains a careful stud: 
from a strategical point of view of movements atthe French and allied aralan: 


FLINDERS PETRIE 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By W. M. FurmNpers 
Perris, D.C.L. With 120 Iustrations. Crown 800. 35. 6d. 
A book which deals with a subject which has never yet been seriously treated. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the Papyri, and edited 
with notes by W. M. Furnpers Petriz, LEKD., D.C.L. Illus 
trated by TristRaM Exuis. Part JJ, Crown 800, 35. 6d. 
W. H. HUTTON 
THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By W. H. Hutton, 
M.A., Author of ‘ William Laud.’ With Portrait:. Crown 800. Ss. 
This book contains the result of some research and a considerable amouns of infor. 


mation not contained in other Lives. It also contains six Portraits aftes Holbein 
of More and his relations. 


EB. P. HORTON 


JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of ‘The Bible 
and Inspiration,’ ete. With a Portrait. Crown 3v0. 35. 6d, 


[Leaders of Religion. 

¥. M‘CUNN 
THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, By F. M‘Cunn. With a 
Portrait. Crown 800. 33. 6d. (Leaders of Religion, 


General Literature 
W. B. WORSFOLD 
SOUTH AFRICA: Its History and its Future. By W. Basin 
WorsFoip, M.A. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 65; 
This volume contains 2 short repent Bo Seuth Africa, and a full accownt of its 
Present position, and of its extraordinary capacities. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCE 
THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 
ByJ.S.SHEpLocR. Crown 800. 53. 


This ts a practical and not unduly technical eccount of the Sonata treated historl- 
cally. It contains several novel features, and an account of various works little 
known to the English public. 
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¥, W. THEOBALD 
INSECT LIFE. By F, W. THEOBALD, M.A. Illustrated. 
Crown 8ve, 25. 64. (Univ, Extension Series. 

R. P. BOWMAXZER 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By F. 
BowMAKER. Crown 800, 23. 6d. (Social Questions Series. 


W. CUNNINGHAM 
MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONO- 
MIC ASPECTS. By W. Cunnincuam, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 800. 23.6d, (Social Questions Series. 


M. KAUFMANN. 
SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. KAUFMANN, 
Crown 8v0. 23. 6d. (Social Questions Series. 


Classical Translations 
NEW VOLUMES 
Crown 8v0. Finely printed and bound in blue buckram. 
SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 


Morsueap, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 25. 6a. 


CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. BROOKS, 
M.A. 35. 64. 


Educational 
A. M. M. STEDMAN 


STEPS TO GREEK. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 18mo. 
1s. 6d, 


A very easy introduction to Greek, with Greek-English and English-Greek Exercises, 


¥. D. SWIFT 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary, by F. DARWIN 
Swirt, M.A., formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Master at Denstone College. cap. 8v0, 25. 
A2 


"A LIST OF 


MESSRS. METHUEN'S 
PUBLICATIONS 





Poetry 


Budyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses, By Ropyarp Kirtina. Eighth Edition. Crown 
8x0. 6s. 


A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 
extra gilt ornament. 75. 6, 


‘Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full of character. ... Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.'—Times. 

"The disrepatable lingo of Cocka ts henceforth justified before the world; for a 
man of genius bas taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, chat in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to 

rself, half in envy and half in admiration: “ Here is a book; here, or one isa 
utchmaan, is one of the books of the year.” '—National Observer. 

*“ Barrack-Room Ballads” contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal.“ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” ‘*Gunga Din,” and 


- tommy, are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.’—A/ mt, 


*The ballads teem with {magination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life; and if this be not poetry, what is?'—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Henley. LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and roth Centuries, By 
Wituram Ezngst Heniey. Crown 800. Buchram, gilt top. 6s. 


Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for Poetry and for 
a which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.'— 
@ardiaa. ¥ 
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“Q"” THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Lyrics 


from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. QUILLER CoucH. Crown 
8. Buckram. 6s. 
Also 40 copies on hand-made paper. Demy 800. £1, 15. net. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8v0. £2, 25. net. 
*A delightful volume? a really golden '' Pomp.”'—Sfeetator. 


‘Of the many anthologies of ‘old rhyme’ recently made, Mr. Coach's seems the 
richest in its materials, and the most artistic in its arrangement. Mr. Couch's 
notes are admirable; and Messrs. Methuen are to be congratulated on the format 
of the sumptuous volume,’—Xealm, 


“Q.” GREEN BAYS: Verses and Parodies, By “Q.,” Author 
of ‘Dead Man's Rock,’ etc. Second Edition, Frap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour.'— 7 ¥mes. 


H.0. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C, BrecHING, M.A, Crown 820, Buckram, gilt: 
top. 6s. 


"An anthology of high excellence.'—A thenewne, ; 
‘A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence. '— Times. 


Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. Edited by 
W. B. Yeats. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
‘ An attractive and catholic selection.'—Times, 


"It is edited by the most original and most accomplished of modern Irish poets aod 
against his editing but a sale objection can be brought, namely, that it excludes 


from the collection his own delicate lyrics.'—Satwrday Review. 


Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA: My Lapy or DREAMS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Eric Mackay, Author of ‘The Love 
Letters of a Violinist.’ Second Edition, Fcap. 8v0, gilt top, $s. 

Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by all! the 
characteristics of the best rhetoric. He has a keen sense of rhythm and of general 
balance ; his verse is excellently sonorous, and would lend itself admirably to 
slegutionary art.... Its main merit is its ‘‘long resounding march and energy 
divine.” r. Mackay fs full of enthusiasm, and for the right things. His new 
book is as healthful as it is eloquent.'—G/ode. 

‘Throughout the book the poetic workmanship is fine.’—Scotsman. 


Jans Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by JaNz Bartow, Author of £ Irish Idylls,’ and pictured 
by F. D. Beprorp. Small 4to. 65. net. 


Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 

WILLIAM WILSON. Crown 8v0. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 
*The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘‘ Faust.” ‘‘ Brand” 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 


‘* Acamemnon,” with ‘* Lear,” with the literature that we now instinctively regard 
as high and holy.’— Daily Chronicle. 
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“A.G." VERSES TO ORDER, By“A.G.” Cy. 8v0, 25. 6d. 
net, 
A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford mes. 
*A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty. —St. James's Gazette. 


Hesken. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. Hosken. 
Crown Seo. 53. 


Gale. CRICKET SONGS. By NormMAN GALE. Crown 8vo. 
Linen, 25. 6d. 


Also a limited edition on hand-made paper. Demy Sve. 105. 6d. 
ret. 
‘As healthy as they are spirited, and ought to have a great success.'—TZimes. 
‘Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should buy the book.'—Westminster 
Gazette. ‘ Cricket has never known such a singer.’—Cricket, 


Langbridge, BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poemsof Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE, 
Crown 800. Buckram 3s. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 6d. 

‘A very happy conception happily carried out. These “‘ Ballads of the Brave” are 


latended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority. 
—Spectator. _ ‘The book is full of splendid things.'—Werld. 


English Classics 


Edited by W. E. HeNnuey. 


Messrs. Methuen are publishing, under this title, a series of the masterpieces of the 
English tongue, which, while well within the reach of the average buyer, shall be 
at once an ornament to the shelf of him that owns, and a delight to the eye of 
him that reads. 

The series, of which Mr. William Ernest Henley is the general editor, will confine 
itself to no single period or department of literature. Poetry, fiction, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays—in all these fields is the material of 
many goodly volumes. 

The books, which are designed and printed by Messrs. Constable, are Issued in two 
editions—{1) A small edition, on the finest Japanese vellum, demy 8vo, ers. a 
volun net; (2) the popular edition on laid paper, crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. a 

ume. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
By LAwReNncE STERNE. With an Introduction by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. 20/5, 735. 

60 copies on Japanese paper. 42s. net. 
‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type and light green binding are all 
v a ble to the eye. ‘Simplex munditiis” is the that might be 
app! Sed ex thane So far as we kr.ow, Sterne's famous work has never appeared in 
a guise more attractive to the connoisseur than this.’—Glote, 
"The book is excellently printed by Messrs, Constable on good paper, and belng 
t 


divided Into two volumes, is light and bandy without lacking the dignity of a 
classic, —Afanchester Guardian. 
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*This new edition of a great classic might make an honourable appearance 

library in the world. SP rinted by Constable on laid paper, bound in most antistie 

and rest(ul-looking fig-green buckram, with a frontispiece portrait and an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Charles Whibley, the book might well be issued at three times its 
present price.’—/? ish Independent, 


‘Cheap and comely; a very agreeable editlon,’'—Saturday Review. 
*A rea} acquisition to the library.’ —Birmingham Post. 


THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With 
an Introduction by G. S., STREET, and a Portrait. 200s. 75. 
25 copies on Japanese paper. 42s. mel. 


'The comedies are reprinted ina good text and on a page delightful to look upon. 
The pieces are rich reading.’ —Scotsman. 


So long as literature thrives, Congreve must be read with growing rest, in virtue of 

ualities which were always rare, and which were never rarer than at this moment. 
Au that is best and most representative of Congreve's genius is included in this 
latest edition, wherein for the first time the chaotic punctuation of its forerunners 
is reduced to order—a necessary, thankless task on which Mr. Street has mani- 
festly spent much pains, Of his introduction it remains to say that it is an ex- 
cellent appreciation, notable for catholicity, discretion, and finesse : an admirable 
piece of work.'’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Two volumes of marvellous cheapness.'—Dudlin Herald. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By James MORIER. With an Introduction by E. G. Browne, M.A. 
and a Portrait. 2v0/s. 75 


25 copies on Japanese paper. 215. net, 


History 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE HYKSOS, | By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
D.C.L., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully lus. 
trated, Second Edition, Crown 8v0. 6s. 

“An important contribution to scientific study.’ —Scotsmas. 
“A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 


Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and supply a 


vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’—Tisees. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES Edited by W. M. 


FLINDERS PETRIE, Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELL!s, Crown 8v0. 
In two volumes. 35. 6d. each. : 

*A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folklore, The drawings are 
really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.'—Globe. 


Tt has a scientific value to the student of history and archxology.'=Scetsman 
‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.'—Daitly News. 
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Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited A. 
Crarx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 80, 125, 6d, 

* A delightful book, learned and lively.’—Academey. 


* A work which will be led to for the 
: oe many years as standard book on 


Perrens) THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC, By F. T. Perens, Translated by HANNAH 
Lyncu, Jn Three Volumes, Vol. I, 8vo. 128. 6d. 

‘This is : ; 
Toes SPSPOISS PELL ETS ney rn ch dv 

George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B, 
Groce, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 63, 


Mr. George has undertaken a very nseful task—that of making mili affairs in. 
telligible and instructive to non-military readers—and has eect ath laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.'— Times. 

*This book is almost a revelation; and we heartily congratulate the author on bis 
work and on the prospect of the reward he has well deserved for so much con. 
scientious and sustained labour.’—Daily Chronicle, 


Browning. GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES: A Short History 
of Medizval Italy, aD. 1250-1409. By Oscar BRownine, Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Crown 
800, 5s. 


*A very able book.’—Westminster Gazette. 
*A vivid picture of medizval Italy.’—S/andard. 


Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI: A Short 
Story of Italy from 1409 to 1530,. By Oscar BROwnine, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8v0, 55. 

This book is a continuation of Mr. Browning’s *Guelphs and Ghibellines,’ and the 
two works form a complete account of Italian history from 1250 to 1530. 

‘Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning.'—Westminster Gazette. 


O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By S?YANDISH 
O’Grapy, Author of ‘Finn and his Companions.’ Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d, 
* Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfi ully alluring.'—Cork Examiner. 
“Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 
make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.’"—Afethodist Times. 
*A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.'— Times, 
Malden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the 


History of England. ByH. E. MaLpEn, M.A. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d, 


A book which concentrates information upon dates, genealo; , Officials, constitu. 
tional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different volumes, 
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Biography 


Collingwood, THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W.G. 
Cottincwoop, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. With 
numerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr, Ruskin, 20/5. 8v0. 
32s. Second Edition. 

“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. . '—Times. 


"It is long since we have had a biography with such delights of substance and of 


form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.’—Daily 
Chronicle. 


+A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one 
of the noblest lives of our century. '—Glasgow Herald. 

Waldstein, JOHN RUSKIN: a Study. By CHARLES WALD- 
STEIN, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor HERKOMER. Post 800, 5% 

Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 8v0. 213. net. 


A thoughtful, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin’s teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what is transient 
and erroneous in the great master's writing.’ —Datly Chroni 


icle. 
Kaufmann, CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KAUFMANN, 
M.A. Crown 8v0, Buckram. 55. 
A biography of Kingsley, especially dealing with his achievements in social reform. 


The anthor has certainly gone about bis work with conscientiousness and industry.’ 
Shefield Daily Telegraph 


Robbins. THE EARLY LIFE ‘OF WILLIAM EWART 


GLADSTONE. By A. F. Rossins. With Portraits. Crown 
800. 65. 


‘Considerable labour and much skill of presentation have not been voworthily 
expended on this interesting work.’— Times. 


‘Not only one of the most meritorious, but one of the most interesting, biographical 
works that have appeared on the subject of the ex-Premier. . « - fe furnishes a 
picture from many points original and striking ; it makes additions of value to the 
evidence on which we are entitled to estimate a great public character; and it 
gives the reader's judgment exactly that degree of guidance which is the function 
of a calm, restrained, and judicious historian.'—Birmingham Daily Post. 


Olark Russell, THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD., By W. CLark RUSSELL, Author of *The Wreck 


of the Grosvenor.’ With Illustrations by F, BRANGWYN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


‘A really good book.'—Saturday Review. 


«A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands of 
every boy in the country.'—St. James's Gazette. 
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Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish) By Rozert Souruey, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Davip HANNAY. Crown 870, 6s. 


This is a reprint of some excellent biographies of Elizabethan seamen written b: 
Southey and never republished. They are practically unknown, and they de 
serve, and will probably obtain, a wide popularity. 


General Literature 


Gladstone, THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E GLADSTONE, M.P, With Notes 
and Introductions, Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Conen, M.A. With Portraits. 
800. Vols. IX. and X. 12s, 6d. each, 


Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES WHIBLEY, Cr.8v0, 63, 
Also 40 copies on Dutch paper. 2is. met. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. 425. met, 
* A unique volume of extracts—an art gallery of early prose.'—Birmingham Post. 
* An admirable companion to Mr. Henley’s “ Lyra Heroica.” '—Saturday Review, 
“Quite delightful The choice made has been excellent, and the volume has been 


most admirably printed by Messrs. Constable. A greater treat for those not well 
acquainted with pre-Restoration prose could not be imagined.'—A thenaum. 


Wells OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


This work contains an account of life at Oxford—intellectual, social, and religious— 
# careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women's Education, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 

“We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are sessed ofa 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the University.’—A theneum, 


Ouida. VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Oumpa. Crown 8v0. 65. 
* Her views are always well marked and forcibly expressed, so that even when you 
most stroagly differ from the writer you can always recognise and acknowledge 
her ability.'—Glode. 
* Ouida is outspoken, and the reader of this book will not have a dull moment. The 
book is full of variety, and sparkles with entertaining matter.’—Speaker. 


Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 


by E. M. Bowpzn. With Preface by Sir EpwIN ARNOLD, Third 
Edition. 16mo. 25. 6d. 
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Bushill, PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T.'W. BusH1t, a Profit Sharing Employer, With an 
Introduction by SEDLEY TAYLOR, Author of Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour.’ Crown 8v0, 25. 6d, 


Malden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His RIGHTS AND 

Doutizs, By H. E. MALDEN, M.A. Crown 870, 15. 6d. 
A simple account of the privileges and duties of the English citizen. 

John Beever, PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by JOHN BEEVER, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston, A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
M.A. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d, 

A little book on Fly-Fishing by an old friend of Mr. Ruskin. 


Science 


Preudenreich, DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students in Dairy Schools, Cheesemakers, and 
Farmers. By Dr. ED. VON FREUDENREICH. Translated from the 
German by J. R. AINsworTH Davis, B.A. (Camb.), F.C.P., Pro- 
fessor of Biology and Geology at University College, Aberystwyth. 
Crown 8v0. 23. 6d. 

Chalmers Mitchell OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully illustrated, Crown 
8v0, 65. 

A eriboek. designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 
Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 


Grorce MAssEg. With 12 Coloured Plates, Royal 8vo. 18s. met. 
*A work much in advance of any book in the, language treating of this group of 

eee It is indispensable to every student of the Myxogastres. The 

coloured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution.'—Nalure. 


Theology 


Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. ByS, R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A welcome companion to the author's famous ‘ Introduction.” Noman can read these 


discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teachi 
the Old Testament.’ —Guardian. Z . Le aps of 
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Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM: 
Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studie. By T. K. Cueyne, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford. Large crown 800, 75, 62, 


This important book is a historical sketch of O. T. Criticism In the form of blo; phi. 
cal studies from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Savih, 
It is the only book of its kind in English, 

"A very learned and instructive work.'—7¥mes. 


Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by H.C, Prior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 800. 65, 
A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 
*A representative collection. Bishop Westcott's Is a noble sermon.’—Guardian, 
* Full of thoughtfulness and dignity.'—Record, 


Beeching. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS., By H. CG 
BEECHING, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks, With a Preface by 
Canon Scott HOLLAND, Crown 800, 25. 6d, 

Seven sermons preached before the boys of Bradfield College. 


Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 
By E. B. Lavarp, M.A. 18m0. 1% 


Debotfonal Books, 


With Full-page Illustrations. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THomas A Kempis, 
With an Introduction by ARCHDEACON Farrar, IIlustrated by 

C. M. Germ, and printed in black and red. rap. 800. 35. 6d. 
*We must draw attention to the antique style, quaintness, and typographical excel. 
lence of the work, its red-letter ‘‘initials" and black letter type, and old-fashioned 


paragraphic arrangement of pages. The antique paper, uncut edges, and illustra. 
tons are in accord with the other features of this unique little work.'—ewsagent. 


*Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the “Imitation,” there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type 
by Messrs. poe wae all the glory of red initials, and the comfort of buckram 
binding.'—Glasgow Herald. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN KEBLE, With an Intro- 
duction and Notes hy W. Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of Keble 
College, Author of ‘The Life of John Keble.’ Illustrated by R. 
ANNING BELL, Fiap. 800. 52 © (October, 
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Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C, BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, crown 800. 

Aserles of short biographies of the most prominent leaders | 6 
of religious life and thought of all ages and countries, 

The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OvERTON, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. DANIEL, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Mouts, M.A. 
JOHN KEBLE.. By WALTER Lock, M.A. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. OTTLEY, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. HutTon, M.A, 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 


Works by S. Baring Gould 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D, BeDForD, and F, Masry. Largs Crown 
8vo, cloth super extra, top edge gilt, 10s. 6d. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition. 65, 


Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’—Werld. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 
* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. ~The whole volume is delightful 
reading.’ —Times. 
FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Mr, Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 


chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating book.'—Scottish Leader, 


A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: English Folk Songs 
with their traditional melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Barinc GovLp and H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD. Demy 4fo. 65, 
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SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. Bazinc GouLp, M:A., and H, FLeerwoop SHEPPARD, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each), Parts J., 1/., I/I., 35. each. Part 1V., 5s. In one 
Vel., French morocco, 153. 

* A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.'—Saturday Review. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. BARING GOULD, 
With numerous illustrations and initial letters by ARTHUR J. GASKIN. 
Crown 820. Buckram. 6s. 


‘Mr. Baring Gould bas done aus deed, and is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing 
in honest, simple style the old stories that delighted the childhood of ‘our fathers 
and grandfathers.” We do not think he has omitted any of our favourite stories, 
the stories that are commonly regarded as oar “old fashioned.” As to the form 
of the book, and the printing, which is by Messrs. Constable, it were difficult to 
commend overmuch,’—Saturday Review. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 63. 


STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustrations, By S.. BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 


6s. 
We have read Mr. Baring Gould's book from beginning to end. It Is full of quaint 
and various information, and there is not a dull page in it.\—Notes and Queries, 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous IIlus- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. BARING GOULD, 
Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ete. Third Edition. Royal 8vo. 1535. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 


there is nothing in any sense so good in English. ... Mr. Baring Gould has 
presented his narrative in such away as not to make one dul! page.’—A thenaum. 


THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. ByS. BARING 
GovuLp. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Baprorp, S. 


HutTTon,etc. 2vo0ls. Demy 8vo. 325. 


This book is the first serious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
extends to the south of Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc., a 
country of dolomite cliffs, and cations, and subterranean rivers, The region is 
full prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave-dwellers, of medizval 
robbers, and of the English domination and the Hundred Years’ War. 

“His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geologist, 
the archzologist, and the student of history and manners.’—Scolsman. 

“It deals with its subject in a manner which rarely fails to arrest attention.’—Zimes. 
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Fiction 
BIX BHILLING NOVELS 
Marie Corelli, BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
_ TRAGEDY. By Mariz Corgxut, Author of ‘A Romance of Two 
Worlds,’ ‘ Vendetta,’ etc, Seventeenth Edition, Crown 800. 6s. 


‘The. tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, pores it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith, The amplifications o' the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight, and this ‘‘ Dream of the 
World's Tragedy” is, despite some trifling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 

uate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrati ‘—Dublin 


evicw, 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By ANTHONY 
Hors, Author of ‘A Change of Air,’etc. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 65. — 

‘Ruston ts drawn with extraordinary skill, and Maggie Dennison with many subtle 
strokes. The minor characters are clear cut. In short the book is a brilliant one. 


“The God in the Car” is one of the most remarkable works in a year that has 
given us the handiwork of nearly all our best living novelists.'—Standard. 


"A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit 5 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine lite method is a keen pleasure; true without cynicism, subtle 
without affectation, humorous withont strain, witty without offence, inevitably 
sad, with an unmorose simplicity.'— The World, 


Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ete. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. 

"A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'— Times. 

Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ‘The God in the Car,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

“A bright, entertaining, unusually able book, quite worthy of its brilliant author.'— 

ween. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘‘A Man of Mark” is the one which best compares with 
‘(The Prisoner of Zenda.” The two romances are unmistakably the work of the 
game writer, and he possesses a style of narrative peculiarly seductive, piquant, 
comprehensive, and—his own.'—National Observer. 

Conan Doyle ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. CONAN 
Doyiz, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,’ etc. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The book fs, indeed, composd of leaves from life, and is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is very 
superion to '! The Diary ofa late Physician.”'—[Mustrated London News. 
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*Dr. Doyle wields a cunning pen, es all the world now knows. His deft touch is 
seen to fection in these short sketches—these ‘‘ facts and fancies of medical 
hfe,” as he callsthem. Every page reveals the literary artist, the keen observer, 
the trained delineator of human nature, its weal and its woe.'—Freeman's Journal, 

“These tales are skilful, attractive, and eminently suited to give relief tothe mind 
of a reader in quest of distraction.’—A theneum. 


Stanley Weyman. -UNDER THE RED ROBE. By STANLEY 
WeyMan, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France.’ With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Seventh Edition. Crown 80. 65. 


A cheaper edition of a book which won instant larity. No unfavourable review 
occurred, and most critics spoke in terms of enthusiastic admiration. The ‘ West- 
minster Gazette’ called it ‘a book of which we have read every word for the sheer 
pleasure of reading, and which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget 
stall startagain.' The ‘Daily Chronicle’ said that ‘every one who reads 
books at all must read this thrilling remance, from the first page of which to the 
dast the breathless reader ts haled along.’ Italso called the book ‘an inspiration 
of manliness and courage.” The ‘Globe’ called it ‘a delight/ul tale of chivalry 
and accventure, vivid aad dramatic, with a wholesome modesty and reverence 


Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Hon. Emiry Law ess, Author of ‘Grania,’ * Hurrish,’ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 63. 

* A su.xing and delightful book. A task something akin to Scott's may lie before 


Miss Lawless. If she carries forward this series of historical pictures with the 
same brilliancy and truth she has already shown, and with the increasing self- 
control one may expect from the genuine artist, she may do more for her country 
than many a politician. Throughout this fascinating book, Miss Lawless has 
produced something which is not strictly history and is not strictly fiction, but 
perertheless possesses both imaginative value and historical insight in a high 
degree."—Times. 

“A really great book.’—Sfectator. 

* There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. Good work {Is 
commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in ‘* Maelcho” a piece of work of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe 2s one of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. Miss Lawless is possessed of the very essence 
of historical genius.'—Manchester Guardian. 


EF. Benson, DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
Benson. Crown &vo. Sixteenth Edition. 6s. 


A story of society which attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The best 
critics were cordial in their praise. The ‘Guardian’ spoke of ‘ Dodo’ as ‘wn- 
wsually clever and interesting’; the ‘S tor’ called wt ‘a delight/ully witty 
sketch of soctety;' the ‘Speaker’ said the dialogue was ‘a ferfelual feast of 
efigram and paradox’; the ‘Athenzum’ spoke of the author as ‘a writer 
of quite exceptional ability’; the ‘Academy’ praised his ‘ amazing cleverness ;' 

“World” said the book was ‘érilliantly written’; and half-a-dozen papers 
declared there was ‘mot adull page in the bovk.’ 


EF Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. BENSON, Author of 


©“Dodo.’ Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Of Mr, Benson's second nevel the ‘Birmingham Post’ says it is ‘wel? writt 
stimulating, unconventional, and, in a word, characteristic’: the ‘ National 
Observer congratulates Mr. Benson upon ‘en coe tenet achicvement,’ and 
calls the "book ‘a mefatle advance on his previous aur’. 
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M. M.Dowle. GALLIA. By Méniz Mure, Dowie, Author 
of *A Girl in the Carpathians.’ Second Edition. Crown &ve, 65. 


‘The style is ceelly admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their freshness ani originality, while the subsi as well as the 
principal characters live and move, and the story itself is readable frem title-page 
to colophon.’—Saturday Review. 


*A very notable book; a very sympathetically, at times delightfully written book.’ 
'~—Daily Graphic. 


MR. BARING GOULD’S NOVEL8 


‘To say that a book Is by the author of “‘ Mehalah” is to imply that [t contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery. —Speaker. 

@That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving ¢ esand skilled 
bands of a master of his art, that he is alwa fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence both in his 


power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year bis popularity 
widens.'—Court Circular. 


Baring Gould. URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. By S. BARING 
Govutp. Third Edition, Crown 800. 65. 


‘The author Is at his best.'— Times. 
“He has nearly reached the high water-mark of '' Mehalah.” ‘—National Observer. 


Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coast. By S. BARING Gouin. Fifth Edition. 6s. 


Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. BARING GOULD. Fourth Edition. 6s. 


Astory of Devon life. The Graphic’ speaks of itas ‘a novel of vigorous humour and 
sustained power" ; the ‘Sussex Daily News’ says that ‘ the swing of the narrative 
is splendid’; and the ‘Speaker’ mentions its ‘ éright imaginative power.” 


Baring Gould. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Romance of the Ely Fen District in 1815, which the * Westminster Gazette’ calls 


‘a powerful drama of human passion’; and the ‘ National Observer’ ‘a story 
worthy the author.’ 


Baring Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. BARING 
Goutp. Third Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


The ‘Glasgow Herald’ says that ‘ths scenery is admirable, and the dramatic inct- 
dents are most striking.” The ‘Westminster Gazette’ calls the book ‘strong, 
interesting, and clever.’ ‘Punch’ says that ‘yom cannot put it down until you 
have finished it,’ ‘The Sussex Daily News’ says that it ‘can be heartily recom 
wrcnded to all who care for clean'y, energetic, and interesting fictions 
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Baring Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Barino GouLp, 


Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ‘Cheap Jack Zita,’ ete. Fourth Edition, 
Zi Crown Sve. 6s. 
A strong and original story, teeming with gra description, stirring inciden 
and, above all, sath vivid and enthralling ee —Datly Telegraph, i 
* Brisk, clever, keen, healthy, humorous, and interesting.’—National Observer. 
* Full of quaint and delightiul studies of character.’—Bristol Mercury. 


Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By Mrs, 
OLIPHANT. Crown 870. 6s. 

* Full of her own peculiar charm of style and simple, subtle character-painting comes 
her new gift, the delightful story before us. ¢ scene mostly lies in the moors, 
and at the touch of the authoress a Scotch moor becomes a living thing, strong, 
tender, beantiful, and changeful. The book will take rank among the best of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s good stories.’"—FPal] Dfall Gazette, 


W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of * Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Zhird Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 
* “\forthew Austin” may safely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satis- 
factory and morally bracing novels of the current year.'—Daily Telegraph. 
*Mr. W. E. Norris is always happy in his delineation of every-day experiences, but 
rarely bas he been brighter or breezier than in “‘ Matthew Austin.” The pictures 
are in Mr. Norris's pleasantest vein, while running through the entire story is a 
felicity of style and wholesomeness of tone which one is accustomed to find in the 
novels of this favourite author.’—Scotsman. 


W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“Mademoiselle de Mersac.’ Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of inane follies and heroic gecisoet 7e not so definitely pa 
trayed 2s to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalf.’— 
Athenaeum. 


W. E. Norriss THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norais, Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Mersac.’ Crown 
8vo. 65. 
*A delightfully humorous tale of a converted and rehabilitated rope-dancer.’— 
Glasgow Herald, we . 3 
"The ingenuity of the idea, the skill with which it Is worked out, and the sustained 
humour of {ts situations, make it after its own manner a veritable little master- 
piece.’ — Westminster Garette. Nar 

* A budget of good fiction of which no one will tire.'—Scotsman. 

“An extremely entertaining volame—the sprightliest of holiday companions.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

Gilbert Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By GILBERT PARKER, 

Author of ‘ Pierre and His People.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 65, 

Mr. Parker's second book has recelved a warm welcome, ‘Ihe ‘Athenxum’ called 
it ‘a splendid study of character’; the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ spoke ofthe writing as 
* but Tutte behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time's the 
"St. James's’ called it ‘a very EE and admirable novel’, and the ' West- 
minster Gazetre’ applied to it the epithet of ‘ distingwished.’ 

Gilbert Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By GILBERT 
Parker. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

* Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker's style.’ —Daily Telegraph. ‘ 
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Gilbert Parker, THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
GiperT PARKER, Author of ‘Pierre and His People,’ ‘Mrs. 
Falchion,’ ete. Crown 8x0. 65. 


"The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy, The reader who is not interested in this original, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.'"— Daily Chronicle. " 

“A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, digni- 
fied, and pure, is exceptionally well drawn. —Manchester Guardian. 

*A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it with much skill The 
story is one to be read.'—St. James's Gazette. 


Gilbert Parker. THE TRAILOF THE SWORD. By GILBERT 


Parxer, Author of ‘Pierre and his People,’ etc. Third Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 63. 


*Bverybody with a sou! for romance will thoroughly enjoy “The Trail of the 
Sword.” '—St. James's Gazette. 

* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
rises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which mea and women live and 
ove in the old straightforward passionate way, isa joy inexpressible to the re- 

viewer, brain-weary of the domestic tragedies and psychological puzzles of every- 
day fiction; and we cannot but believe that to the ceader it will bring refreshment 
as welcome and as keen.'’—Daily Chronicle. 


Gilbert Parker. WWHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAO: 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. By GILBERT PARKER. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 


4 Here we fi 4 <.mance—real, breathing, living romance, but {t runs flush with our 
own tims. ,evel with our own feelings. Not here can we complain of lack of 
inevitabler <7 or homogeneity. The character of Valmond is drawn unerringly ; 
his career, brief as it is, is placed before as as convincingly as history itself. e 
book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one thoroughly to appreciate 
Mr. Parker's delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.’—Pal/ Mall 


Gazette. 
Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
Morrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished 
tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph.’— 


Athenaum. ; 
A great book. The author's method is amazingly eftective, and roduces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. ¢ book is simply 


sppalling and irresistible in its interest. It is bumorous also, without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’— World, 


Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 


Jurian Cornett, Author of * For God and Gold,’ ‘ Kophetua 
XIlIth.,’ ete. Crown 8vo. 65. 


There fs plenty of incident and movement in this romance. (t ts interesting as a 
novel framed in an historical setting, and it is all the more worthy of attention 
from the lover of romance as being absolutely free from the morbid, the frivolous, 
and the ultra-sexual.’—A thenewm. 

“A stirring tale of naval adventure during the Great French War. The book ts full 
of picturesyue and attractive characters.'— Glasgow Herald, 
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Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS, By Robert 


Barr, Author of ‘From Whose Bourne,’ ete. Second Eaition, 
Crown 800. 635. 


* A book which has abundantly satisfied as by Its capital humour.’=Datly Chronicle. 
‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has a reason to be proud. Pad? 
Sri eel though ‘ood Jok 1 
ere Is a quaint thought ora g oke on nearly every . The studles of 
character are carefully finished, and linger in the seameey ee lack and White. 
Distinguished for kindly feeling, genuine humour, and really graphic portraiture.’ 
—Sessexr Daily News, 
*A delightful romance, with experiences strange and exciting. The dialogue ts 
always bright and witty; the scenea are depicted briefly and effectively; and 


there is no incident from first to last that one would wish to have omitted,’— 
Scotsman, 


Mrs. Pinsent, CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By ELLEN 


F. Pinsent, Author of ‘Jenny’s Case.’ Crown 8v0, 65. 


* There is much clever writing in this book. The story is told in a workmanlike 
manner, and the characters conduct themselves like average human beings,'= 
rFutiol intiect ands witha f excellence, gi \ 
u interest, and, with a large measure of present ence, gives ample 
mise of splendid Tak Bicatuekon Gazette, Feed 
* Mrs. Pinsent's new novel has plenty of vigour, variety, and good writing. There 
are certainty of purpose, strength of touch, and clearness of vision.'—A thenaenme. 


Clark Russel. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W., 
Crark Russert, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PRYCE, 
Author of ‘ Miss Maxwell’s Affections,’ ‘The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,’ 
ete. Second Edition. Crown 800. 6s. 


“Mr. Pryce’s work recalls the style of Octave Feuillet, by its clearness, conciseness, 
its literary reserve.’—A thexaum, 


Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 
of ‘A High Little World.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 63. 


*It isnot a book to be read and forgotten on a railway journey, but it is rather a 
study of the perplexing problems of life, to which the redecting mind will 
Ser return, even though the reader does not accept the solutions which the 
author suggests. In these days, when the output of merely amusing novels is so 
overpowering, this is no slight praise. There is an’ woderiying depth in the story 
which reminds one, in a lesser degree, of the profundity of George Eliot, and 
“This Man's Dominion” is by no means a novel to be thrust aside as exbausted at 
one perusal,’—Dundee Advertiser. 


Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By H. B. Marriotr Watson, Author of ‘The Web 
of the Spider.’ Crown 8v0. Buckram, 635. 


* By all those who delight in the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose above 
the exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its delicacy aad its strength, who 
believe that English prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by these 
Mr, Marriott Watson's book will be welcomed.'—National Observer. 
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Gilchrist, THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray GILCHRIST, 


Crown 8v0. Buckram. 63, 
‘The author's faults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 


romances have not their counterpart In modern literature, and to read them Is a 
unique experience.’—National Observer, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Edna Lyall DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 


Epna Lyaut, Author of *Donovan,’ ete. Forty-first Thousand, 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Baring Gould. ARMINELL; A Social Romance. By S. 
BaRING GouLp, New Edition, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Baring Gould. MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
By S. BARING GOULD. Crown 8v0. 35. 64. 


Baring Gould. JACQUETTA, and other Stevie. By S. BARING 
GouLp. Crown 8v0. 35. 6a. 


Miss Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. [sv “:ARGARET 


BENSON. [With numerous Illustrations, Second Rdition, Crown 
8x. 35. 6d. rt 

“A charming little book about household pets by a daughter of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.’—Sfeaker. 

*A delightful collection of studies of animal nature, It is very seldom that we get 
anything so perfect in its kind... . The illustrations are clever, and the whole 
book a singularly delightful one.'—Guardian. 

* Humorous and sentimental by turns, Miss Benson always manages to interest as 
in her pets, and all who love animals will appreciate her book, not only for their 
sake, but quite as much for its own.’— Times. 

All lovers of animals should read Miss Benson's book. For sympathetic under- 


standing, humorous criticism, and appreciative observation she certainly bas not 
her equal.'—Jfanchester Guardian. 


Gray. ELSA. ANovel. By E. M‘QUEENGRAY. Crown 8vo. 
6d. 


‘A eiariing novel. The characters are not only powerful sketches, but minutely 
and carefully finished portraits.'—Guardian. 


J. H. Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE, Author of 
‘Esther Pentreath.’ New Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
The ‘Spectator’ speaks of Mr. Pearce as‘ a writer of exceptional power’; the ‘Daily 


Telegraph’ calls the book ‘powerful and picturesque’ 5 the ‘ Birmingham Post’ 
asserts that it is ‘a novel of high quality.’ 


X. L.. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and. Other Storics. 

By X. L. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 

¢ Distinctly original and in the highest degree imaginative. The conception is almost 
as ony, as Milton’s.'—Spectator. 

“Original to a degree of originality that may be called primitive—a kind of passion- 
ate directness that absolutely absorbs us.’"—Saturday Review. 

* Of powerful interest. There is something startlingly original in the treatment of the 
themes. The terrible realism leaves no doubt of the author's power.’—A thenausy 
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O'Grady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN, A Romance of 
the Heroic Age of Ireland, By STANDISH O'Grapy, Author of 
‘Finn and bis Companions,’ ete. Illustrated by MURRAY SMITH, 
Crown 80, 35. 


*The sug estions of mystery, the rapid and exciting action, are superb poetic effects,’ 
* For Uahe ‘and colour it resembles nothing so much as & Swiss dawn.’—MManchesier 
wardian 
A romance extremely fascinating and admirably wellknit.\ Saturday Review, 
Constance Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By ConsTANCE SMITH, Author of ‘The Repentance of Paul Went 
worth,’ ete. New Edition, Crown 8v0, 3. 6d. 
Author of ‘Vera... THE DANCE OF THE HOURS, By 
the Author of ‘Vera.’ Crown 8x0, 35. 64. 
Esm3 Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsME STUART, 
Author of ‘Muriel’s Marriage,’ ‘Virginié’s Husband,’ etc. New 
Edition, Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘The story is well written, and some of the scenes show great dramatic power,’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Fenn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘Eli's Children,’ etc, ew dition, Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


a A piping romance.'= Western Morning Nee 
oo with all the dramatic power for which Mr. Fenn is conspicuous,’ Bradford 


Dickinson. A VICAR’S WIFE. By EVELYN DICKINSON. 
Crown 8v0. 3% 6d. 


Prowse. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. ORTON PROWSE. 
Crown Sv0, 35. 6d. 


Cece ee en 
Grey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By ROWLAND GREY. 


Crown 8v0. 535. 


Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID: 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E, LyNN LINTON. Eleventh 
Edition, Post 8vo, 13. 


HALF-OCROWN NOVELS 6 
A Series of Novels by popular Authors. 2 
1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
3. MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
5. ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


é& A DOUBLE KNOT. By G, MANVILLE FENN, 
7. DISARMED. By M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 
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8 A LOST ILLUSION. By Lesuiz Kerrx, 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA, _ By W, CLARK RUSSELL, 

10, INTENT AND BUNGALOW, By the Author of ‘Indian 
3, 

at, MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'QUEEN GRAY, 

12, A REVEREND GENTLEMAN, By J, M, COBBAN, 

13, A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, By W. E, Norris. 

14. JACK’S FATHER, By W, E. Norris, 

as i Cae LADYE, By Mrs, DICKER, 

1 e y { ° 


A Series of Books by well-knotwon Authors, well illustrated, 
Crown 8v0. 


1, THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. BARING GOULD. 

2, TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By EpITH 
E, Couture, 

3. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M, M, BLAKE, 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By EpITH E, CUTHELL, 

5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET, By Harry COLtINo- 


woop, 
6. MiSIER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W. CLARK 
USSELL, 
7. SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea, 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


Books for Boys and Girls 6 


The Peacock Librar 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, 
handsomely bound in blue and silver, and well illustrated. 3 
Crown 8vo0. 


1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WALFORD. 

2, THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC, By the 
Author of ‘ Mdle Mori.’ 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR, Author of ‘Adam and Eve.’ 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. MEADE. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MEADE 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MEADE. 2s. 6d. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE, 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
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University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles, Each volume is com- 
pe in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 

oad and philosophie spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 800. Price (with some exceptions) 23. 6d. 
The following volumes are ready :— 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 
B. Gissins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 
Prizeman. Fourth Edition. With Maps and Plans. 

‘a compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 

but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 


ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series. —University Extension Journal, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor, By J. A. Hopson, M.A. Second Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. ; 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. ByJ. E. SyMEs, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F.-S. GRANGER, M:A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By 
G. Masszez, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations, 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V.B. LEwxs,M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
Krumins, M.A. Camb. Jilustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. Jiustrated, 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C, 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Ji/ustrated. 35. 6d. 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. By R, A. GRecorY, With numerous Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. Jihustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE 
J. Borcu, M.A, With numerous Illustrations. 33. 


THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN 
SMALL, M.A. Jilustrated. 


INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. J/lustrated. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By 
W. M. Dixon, M.A, 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E Jenks, M.A, 
Professor of Law at University College, Liverpool. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. ps B. GIBBINS, M.A, 


Crown 800, 23, 6d. 6 
A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, 2, 
and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 

most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 


author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 


The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 

TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G. HoweLt, 
Author of ‘ The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.’ Second Edition. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 
HOLYOAKE, Author of ‘ The History of Co-operation.’ 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A., 
Author of ‘ The Friendly Society Movement.’ 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. Second Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. BASTABLE, 
M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. WILKINS, B.A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens, 

THE RURAL EXODUS, By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. GrsBINs 
and R. A. HADFIRLD, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 
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BACK TO THE LAND; An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 
Depopulation, By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS: As affecting Commerce 
and Industry. By J. STEPHEN JEANS, M.R.1L, F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CooKE TAYLOR. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By GERTRUDE 
TUCKWELL, 

WOMEN’S WORK. By Lapy DIEKE, Miss BULLEY, and 
Miss WHITLEY. : 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of 
Six Great Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. 
By Freperick DotmaN. With an Introduction by Sir JoHN 


Hutton, late Chairman of the London County Council. Crown 8v0. 
Cloth. 23. 6d. 


Classical Translations 


Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Crown &vo. Finely printed and bound in blue buckram, 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Clifton. 3s. 6d. : 

AESCHYLUS—Agamemnon, Chéephoroe, Eumenides. Trans- 
lated by Lewis CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. 55. 

LUCIAN —Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Inwin, M.A, Assistant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 35. 64. 

SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MorsHEAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 25. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
TOWNSHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s, 6d, 

CICERO—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic 11, 
In Catilinam). Translated by H.-E. D, BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 535. 
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